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Robert Harley, Eſq; 


One of Her Majeſty's Principal Se- 
a cCretaries of State. 


SIR, 5 
1 Humbly beg Leave to preſent to 


Rome in all its Glory. I preſumed 
ſome Tears ſince to preſent Tour Ho- 
nour with an Eſſay upon the Extent 


of both, deſigning to enlarge up- 


on it, and compare them together in 
their Populouſneſs and Wealth. But 
the great Infirmities and Hardſhips I 
had to ſtruggle with, have not only re- 
tarded my Performance, but alſo ob- 
liged me to bring it into a narrower 
Compaſs than I had firſt propoſed to 
my ſelf. For I intended to add ſeve- 
ral other Heads to it, viz. A Compa- 
riſon of the Riches and Beauty of An. 


e 


Tour Honour this Compariſon of 
London in its Extent and Po- 
' pulouſneſs, with the Ancient City of 
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cient Rome with the Riches and Beau- 
ty of London as it is at preſent ; be- 
fides a great many Obſervations on the 
Powrr, Wealth and Populouſneſs of 
the Roman Empire. Which would 
by: make it plain to the World, how groſs 
| 0 the Miſtake of Lipſius, Voſſius, and | 
all the Ancient and Modern Authors, 

| who have writ upon that Subjett. 

1 But I muſt refer it to another Time, 
| if Cod pleaſe to preſerve my Life, 

| and enable me to perfect it. 

Tour Henour being a Perſon of re- 
fined fudgment and great Eruditi- | 
on, may perhaps find this Work de- 
feftiuve in ſeveral Reſpefts. But I |, 
hope you wil indulge and favour an 
Author who has endeavour'd to make | 
good a Paradox ſo Gloricus to Lon- | « 
don; the rather, becauſe Your moſt | | 
Worthy Father, Sir Edward Harley, | * 
for whoſe Memory all good Men, who | 7 
had the Honour to know him, ought | 7 
to have a Veneration, was pleaſed | | 
earneſtly to Recommend me to Tour | © 
Care particularly. k 

Sir, I ſhould think it a Treſpaſs in IV 
me, not to imbrace this Opportunity of | ? 
informing the Publick, That there is || 7 
in France a moſt Ancient and Noble 

1 bs Family 
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Family of Dur Name, counted (next 

to Dukes) among the moſt Illuſtrious 

in that Kingdom. They origmally 

came out of England, being deſcended 

from a younger Brother of Tour An- 

ceſtors, viz. that Harley who went 
over to France to attend Robert Duke 
of Normandy in the Holy Wars, whoſe 
Off. ſpring came to be related to the 
Family of Monſieur Du Pleſſis Mor- 
nay. They have born the higheſt Dig- 
nities in France, both in Church and 
State, and are generally look'd upon 
as the Mecenas's of Diſtreſſed Scho- 
lars, which raiſes very much their E- 
| | fieem in that Kingdom. The Firſt 
+ | Plenipotentiary of France at the Trea- 
2 15 of Reſwick, and one of the Prin- 
- | c:zpal Counſellors of State, was a Har- 
a | ley. The late Arch-Bifhop of Paris, 
„ | who was a Duke, and was ſucceeded 
„ iu that Church-Dignity by the Cardi- 
t nal de Noailles, was /ikewiſe a Har- 
4 | ley. And ſo is now the Firſt Preſi- 
ir | 4ent of the Parliament of Paris, who 
I #eeps the Rank of a Duke by his Of- 
in | fice; and who, before he attained to 
of | that Dignity, was Attorney-General 
is | in that Parliament, a Poſt valued 
ple || formerly at Thirteen or Fourteen Hun- 
ily | dred Thouſand Livers. A 
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I conclude. with 1y hearty Wiſpes, 
That as Jour Honour excels em all 
in the true Knowledge and Worſhip of 
God, and hath the Advantage of be- 
ing deſcended from the Eldeſt Branch 
of the Family; ſo Tou may ſurpaſs 
them all in the Poſſeſſion of the High- 
e Dignities, and the Noble Office of 
a Generous Mecenas to ſuch Perſons 
as having deſerved well from the 
Publick, are left to {ink under the 
greateſt Preſſures. I am, with a pro- 


found Reſpet?, 


SIR, 


Your HonouR's 


Moſt Humble and 


moſt Obedient Servant, 


De Souligt, 


"SF go ß 
COMPARISON 
ROME 
In its GLoRYy, 
AND 


[LONDON 


As it is at Preſent. 


CHAP, I. 


Concerning the Extent of the Two 


Cities, their Bounds, &c. againſt 
Lipſius, Voſſius, Ge. 


E ſhall begin with the Ex- 
tent of theſe Two Fa- 
mous Cities, and therein 


firſt prove, againft almoſt the whole 
B Tribe 


/ 
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Tribe of -ancient and later Criticks 
and Antiquaries, more eſpecially thofe 
Two Celebrated Modern ones, Lip- 
ſacs and Yoſſws, and all their Adhe- 


ipſ. Roma rers and Followers, (who pretend 
18. that Old Rome was a Hundred or a 
voſl. 05ſer- Hundred and Twenty Miles in Cir- 
| 4 * cumference) That Ancient Rome had 
but the ſame Compaſs which it now 


bath, and that the Walls of New 
Rome are the ſame, or built upon the 
ſelf-ſame Foundations which they had 
in the Time of the Emperor Aureli- 
an, when all the World owns Rome 
to have been largeſt and greateſt, or 
at leaſt that no conſiderable Alterati- 
ons or:&<ditions were given its Di- 
mentions ſince that Time. And af- 
terwards I ſhall thew the preſent Ex- 
tent of the City of London to be of a 
much greater Compaſs about than ever 
the Dimenſions of Old Rome amoun- 
ted to. And both theſe ſhall be demon- 
ſtrated by Arguments hitherto un- 
touch'd by any. | | 
To the preſent Rome there is at 
moſt but Thirteen Miles in\'Circum- 
ference allow'd, in which Compaſs 
are included all the Sinus's of the 
Walls, of which many W 
6 arts 
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ä Rome and London. 
Parts ſtretch out much more than o- 
thers towards the Fields, and others 
towards the Body of the City, other- 
wiſe it would not perhaps be above 
Eight or Nine Miles in Circuit. 
My Arguments to prove the Mi- 


ſtakes of thoſe Authors, who held 


that Ancient Rome was greater than 
the Modern, are ſuch as tollow. 

I. New Rome has the ſame Num- 
ber of Mounts or Hills'as Old Rome, 
and they bear ſtill the ſame Names. 
Had Rome been as great as Lipſius 
and Yoſ/izs make it, (a Hundred or 
a Hundred and Twenty Miles about) 


Mount Soracte, mention'd by Horace, 


as not much diſtant from Rome, and 
within View of it, had been Part of 


the City. 


Vides ut alta ſtet nive candidum 
Soracte, &c. | 


Beſides Mount Soracte, Rome would 
certainly have included many other 
Mounts, befides the Seven and the 
Three little Hills mention'd in Hi- 
ſtory, upon which the City was then 
ſeated, as it now is. For tis obſer- 
ved, that not far from Rome there 

B 2 are 
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are Hills or Mounts in ſeveral Places 
higher than thoſe of Rome, and Mount 
Apennine it ſelf muſt have been in the 
Middle of Rome, had that City been 
a Hundred or a Hundred and Twen- 
ty Miles about: The very Adriatick 
Sea muſt border upon it, for it is not 
Twenty German Miles from the Mo- 
dern Rome (which undoubtedly ſtands 
in the ſame Place where the Ancient 
did) to the neareſt Part of that Sea. 

Had the Ancient” Rome been of 
that great Extent theſe Authors give 
it, Ocriculum, Tibur, Oſtia, and o- 
ther Places, had been alſo Part of it, 
which are but One or Two ſhort 
Journies diſtant from Modern Rome; 
to which add Aricia alſo, which ſtood 
but a Hundred and Sixty Furlongs 
from Rome. 

Tuſculum, Tully's Country Houſe, 
is to this Day as far diſtant from Rome 
as it was of old; an Argument that' 
Rome was of no greater Compaſs. 

II. There's no Mention made in 
ancient Hiſtory of any Forum Publi- 
cum or Ciuile, Viz. any Market-Place, 
or Scat of Juſtice, or other Meeting 
Place for the Senators and Magi- 
ſtrates, out of thoſe Bounds we * 

| of, 


thoſe Fora Publica or Crvilia were 


not onl 


Rome and London. 


of; which muſt have been, if Rome 


had been of ſo great an Extent. But 
Hiſtory tells us, they were all in that 
Part call'd Pomærium Urbis, which 
was of no farther Extent than the 
Walls of Modern Rome. 


To this Day the very Places where 


built, are eaſily found out within the 
Walls of Rome, and there are ſeveral 
that are not yet wholly ruin'd. They 
were in all but Eighteen or Nineteen, 
whereof one half were Market- places, 
and the other Meeting-places for Pub- 


lick Affairs: Their Names I ſhall give 


an Account of in another Place. Had 
the City been much bigger, their 
Number had been greater; we have 
many more ſuch Places in London, 
I mean Places for Publick or Civil 
Affairs, and Market- places: So that 
their Situation, but alſo 
their ſmall Number, ſhews that Rome 
had not a very great Extent. 

III. Hiſtory does not mention any 
Publick Building of Note without 
the Walls, of what 1s now Modern 
Rome, I mean of any Cirque, Baths, 
Amphitheatre, Palace, or great Tem- 
ple, or in ſhort of any of thoſe ſtate- 
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ly Edifices which were ſo numerous, 
and added ſo much to the Glory of 
Old Rome. *Tis true, ſome Anti- 
gquaries mention a few Temples with- 
out the Walls, but moſt Authors 
taking no notice of them, it ſeems 
probable theſe Jemples were not ve- 
ry conliderable; and this Argument 
may be alledg'd in order to ſhew, that 
the Suburbs of Rome were not of a- 
ny great Note, as I ſhall proye in 
its proper place. ids 2 
IV. Nor does it appear that the 
number of Bridges over the Teber 
were ſo much encreas'd at Rome un- 
der the Emperors, eſpecially under 
Aurelian, or that there were any 
more than Seven or —_ as before; 
whereas had Pagan Rome been a 
Hundred and Twenty Miles about, 
or only a Hundred, there; had been, 
in all hkehhood, a greater Number 
of Bridges: *Tis obſervable there are 
Nine or Ten in Paris, which for 
largeneſs is not to compare to Old 
Nome, (which is pretended by Yoſ- 
fas to have been Two Hundred times 
as big as the Modern) tho? the Seine 
be much a larger River than the Ti- 
ber, and conſequently the Bridges o- 
<P 1 ver 
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ver it longer and more chargeable. 


The new Ponte Molo, which is out of 


Rome, but pretty near it, was ſo'un- 
doubtedly in the Time of the Roman 
Emperors, under the Name of Pons 
Milvius. Rome has to this Day the 
very ſame Bridges, or at leaſt the 
Ruins of them in the ſame Places 
where they anciently ſtood, and they 
arc as well within the New Nome, or 
as near it, as they were of Old, in 
or near the Ancient Rome. h 
V. We do not find moreover, 
that the Romans ever reckon'd above 
Fourteen Regions or Wards within 
their City, neither before nor after 
the Emperors, which Number is the 
ſame within the Walls of Modern 
"IE. pb 
VI. So likewiſe they never reck- 
on'd above Seven great Cloacas, or 
Common-ſhores, which, as the ge- 
neral Opinion is, were built in the 
Time of Tarquinius Priſcus, King 
of the Romans, when the City was 
very inconſiderable, and anſwer'd to 
the Seven Hills of Rome; ſo that 
Rome, it ſeems, had not much en- 
ereas'd in Circuit ſince that King, but 


only in Number of Houſes and Inhabi- 
tants. B 4 VII. It 
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VII. It had been a Folly to build 
ſuch a vaſt City, as they pretend, 
upon ſuch a pitiful River as the Tz- 
ber was, in a. barren Ground, and 
without the Neighbourhood of a 
good Sea-Port. 8 

VIII. The Roman Hiſtorians, ſuch 
as Publius Victor, Donatus, Panvi- 
nius, Rufus, &c. confeſs that there 
were not Fifty Thouſand Houſes in 
it; ſome ſay there were only Forty 
One Thouſand, but Lipſius and o- 
thers reckon Forty Six Thouſand. 
Amongſt theſe Houſes there were a- 
bout Seventeen or Eighteen Hun- 
dred Domus or Palaces for the Sena- 
tors, &c. the reſt being call'd Inſu- 
læ, and were inhabited by meaner 
Perſons. 

Theſe Obſervations are ſo much 
the more weighty, in that the anci- 
ent Roman Hiſtorians have been ſo. 
particular in their Account of the 
moſt yaluable Things of this City, as 
to mention the Number of their O- 
vens, publick Granaries, Fountains, 
Ciſterns, Groves, Stews, Cc. inſo- 
much that if there had been more 
Bridges, Regions, Hills, Fora pub. 
lica, fine Temples, or ſtately Edifi- 

ces 
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ces without the Walls,  *tis not like. 
ly that they would have paſs'd them 
by in ſilence. | 

In the Hiſtory of Auguſtus we 
read that he had poſted in the Tran- 
ſtiberine Region, which was one of 
the Suburbs of Rome, Iwo Cohorts 
of Soldiers, in order to put out the 
Fire in all Parts of the Town, and 
to ſuppreſs popular Tumults upon 
all Occaſions. I ask how that could 
be done, had Rome been ſo vaſt, 


when that Region, where thoſe Two 


Cohorts were, was in the very Skirts 
of the City? *Tis the ſame Caſe, as if 
Two Companies, of Two or Three 
Hundred Men each, were quarter'd 


in Weſtminſter, to put out the Fires, 


and quell the Seditions which might 
happen at Southwark or Wapping ; 
only with this difference, that Rome 
_ greater (if theſe magnifyin 
Authors ſpeak the Truth) the Sol- 
diers muſt have been harder put to 
it, by reaſon of their Remoteneſs, or 
rather they muſt haye been of no 
uſe, it being impoſſible for them ei- 
ther to ſuppreſs Seditions, or to ex- 
tinguiſn Fire in Places ſo remote 
from their Quarters, and at this 
| rate 
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rate where was Augn/tus's Wil. 
dom ? 
Tis obſervable befides that Rome 
(according to i) conſiſted but 
of Two Hundred and Thirteen 
Streets in the Time of the Emperor 
Trajan, which does not quadrate ve- 
ry much with that V aftneſs attributed 
to it by our magnifying Authors. I 
confeſs he mentions Two Hundred 
and Seventy Three Compita, either 
rrimùa or quadridia, that is, croſs 
Ways divided into Three or Four 
Branches, becauſe there are com- 
monly more croſs Ways in a Town 
than Streets, becauſe every Street 
has Two Ends, which ſerve to make 
croſs Ways; but what is that in 
Com pariſon to London, which has 
Thouſands of them? I own moreo- 
ver. that Publius Victor gives Old 
Keime Four Hundred and Twenty 
Three Streets, which however bears 
no proportion with that Extent Lip- 


has and Voſſius gives it; our French 


Authors reckon no leſs than Eight 
Hundred Streets in Paris, which falls 
much ſhort of London, that contains 


fome Thouſands, as well as crols 
A 


Ways. 


Rome and London. 


A great Sign, that there is no Foot- | 
ſtep to be found in ancient Hiſtory 
to convince us that Rome was great- 

er, is, I hat all the ancient Maps don't 

make it greater than it is at this Day; 

the reaſon is, that though the Au- 

thors of them were as much in the 

dark, as to the Greatneſs of it, as 

Lipſius and Voſſius, and belicy'd it 

to be greater than they repreſented, 

+ a could not form a diſtinct Idea 

Or it. 

Me are told indeed, that the City 

of Name had no leſs than Thirty 

Gates, and by ſome Ihirty Seven, 

with as many great Roads leading to 

them, but that is far from proving 

fo prodigious an Extent as Lipſius 

and Vaſſius give it, and makes rather 

againſt than for them. Was London 
ſurrounded with Walls, it muſt 
needs have a Hundred Gates at lcaſt, 
eſpecially if there were ſo many void 
Places as Rome had. In the City of 

London, within the Walls only, we 

reckon Seven great Gates, beſides 

Two or Three Poſterns, though 

there be little above half the City 
that has any Gates at all; for there [ 
is none on the River ſide, and from | 
A Ludgate 
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Ludgate or Algate as far as the Ri- 
ver; now the City of London, with- 
in the Walls, 1s hardly the Eighth 


part of the Extent or Houſes of all 


London. The Gates of the City of 
Rome were for the moſt part at a 
ſmall diſtance from each other. 
"Tis a thing well known to be Ar- 
bitrary, and at the Will of the Go- 
vernors, to have fewer or more Gates 
to a City: Theſe may either place 
them near one another, or further 
off, as they pleaſe. Had Rome been 
Fifty Miles about, it might have had 
Two Hundred, or at Teal Hun- 
dred Gates, as Thebes had in the Fa- 
ble. *Tis probable many Conluls, 
in the time of their Conſulthip, pleas'd 
themſelves with making unneceſlary 
new Gates and High-ways, only to 
perpetuate their Memory in giving 


them their own Names, or to go a || 


nearer way to their Country Houſes. 


Hence the Names of Lia Caſſia, 


Valeria, Numicia, Aurelia, Corne- 
lia, &c. The Gates themſelyes bore 
the ſame Names, as Porta Valeria, 
Numicia, &c. | 

Lipſius, in his Roma lluſtrata, 
quotes Lampridius, who tells an ex- 


travagant 
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t Story in order to ſhew the 
I vaſt Extent of the City of Nome, uig. | 
, that the Emperor Heliogabaius, or 
1 


trava 


Elagabalus, as he is ſometimes ſtiPd, 
e order'd all the Cobweds in the oy | 
to be gather'd together, whic | 
were afterwards found to weigh Ten 
Thouſand Pound weight. But J an- 
ſwer, If the thing be true, *tis like 
Heliogabalus, but not at all honou- 
rable to Rome, nor does 1t conclude 
any thing elſe, but that the Citizens 
were poor and naſty, and the Hou- 
ſes very ill kept, and not well inha- 
bired. Others ſay it was the Em- 
peror Yari4s who did it, however. 
hardly believe that there could be 
gather'd Five Hundred Pound weight 
of Cobwebs in London, which 
is a ſign of its Cleanneſs, Po- 
pulouſneſs and Wealth, although it 
is far more extended than Old Rome 


was, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 
5 As to the Walls of Aurelian, pre- 
& tended to have been Fifty Miles a- 
re] bout, according to Lipſſus, or Sixty, 
| according to Vaſſius; Donatus lays 
they were the ſame in Compals that 
, | are extant now, and Publius Vi. 
x. * | for, a contemporary Author, and 
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very exact, relates the whole Sum to 


which cach Region of Rome did a- 
mount, as meaſur'd by the Geome- 
ters of thoſe Times, and ſays that in 
all, eyery one of the Fourteen Regi- 
ons being meaſur'd and taken apart, its 
whole Compaſs did not make up all 
together Forty Three Miles, how 
then could the Circumference of all 
taken together amount to ſo much? 
Olimpiodorus allo obſerves, that 
it was meaſur'd in the Time of Hono- 
riums, (between whoſe Time and that 
of Aurelian's there were only a Hun- 
dred and Fifty Years) and ſays, that 
if there had been any Alteration made 
in the Walls of the City, that 1s, if 
they had fallen, or been broken, Care 
been taken to repair them; for 
between theſe TWO Emperors ſeveral 


other wiſe Emperors did reign, who 


would not have failed to have cauſed 
them to be mended. Rome indeed 
was plunder'd by the Goth, but as 
Bo=rmns, Paulus Diaconus, and other 
Authors report, it was only an Inva- 
ſion, wherein they did not any con- 
ſiderable Damage to the Publick 


Structures; and *ris certain that Ho- 


nortus caus'd all the neceſſary Repa- 
rations 
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rations to be made about the Walls, 
as may be ſcen by the Inſcriptions 
and other Monuments, which ſhew 
plainly that they are ſtill the ſame 
Walls of Aurelian. | 

This is the Opinion of Donatus as 
quoted by Nardini, who ſubſcribes 
to it. They affirm, that they are the 
ſame Walls of Aurelian; and that 
Conſtantine and Honorius made ſome 
little Alterations, without diminiſhing 
them. What Aurelian did to the 
Walls was only making ſome Additi- 
ons to them, by incloſing the Cam- 
pus Martius and the Tranſtiberine Re- 
gion within them, and ſo joining em 
to the reſt of the City. And the pre- 
ſent Walls of Rome are (as was ſaid 
before) either the very ſame as to 
the greateſt Part, or at leaſt of the 
ſame Extent with thoſe ſo enlarg d by 
Aurelian. 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus compar'd 
Athens to Nome for the Bigneſs, which 
he ought not to have done, if he had 
thought Rome ſo big as our Authors do. 
Notwithſtanding theſe Arguments, 
back'd and enforc'd, with the beft 
and moſt ſufficient Authorities, Lip- 
ſius aſſures us that Rome had Scherr 
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Fifteen Miles in length, and Vaſſius 
inſinuates that its Suburbs took u 
the Compaſs of Seventy Miles; hich 
together with its Fifty or Fifty Two 
Miles pretended Circumference of 
the Walls of the City, made up a 
Hundred and — or a Hundred 
and Twenty Two. But all theſe I- 
maginations may be eaſily confuted. 

I. Had there been ſuch large Sub- 
urbs, an Account would haye been 
given (as before ſaid) of ſome Forg 
publica in thoſe Suburbs, of their 
Temples, or other great Edifices, as 
Baths or Amphitheatres. 

II. The Names of thoſe Suburbs 
would have been taken notice of, ſince 
Hiſtorians took Notice of the leaſt Ib 
Things. If Mention be made in Hi- Itt 
ſtory of One Suburb which made 
One of the Fourteen Regions (or 


R 
N 
Wards) of Rome, I mean the Tran- ſhe 
ſtiberina Regio, how come the reſt yz 
9 

$ 

f 

8 

t 

be 

b 


to be paſſed by, if they were ſo con- 
ſiderable ? 

HI. Amongſt the Roman Tribes 
there's but One taken Notice of 'un- 
der the Name of Suburbana, which 
was included in the Tranſtiberina 


Regio, and walled about with the 
reſt, 
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now ſtands Urbs Leonina. Had the 
other Suburbs been greater than the 
City, or even ſomething conſidera- 
ble, *tis like there had been more than 
One Tribus Suburbana; ſince there 
were Three Urbana's in the City, and 
another in the Tranſtiberina Þ 

If this Regio or Ward alone (altho? 
of a little Extent) had One, how 
much more ſhould all the other Sub- 


had ſome Tribes? a 
IV. *Tis plain the City was more 


than big enough to contain many more 


ds People than it had, without building 
ce of Suburbs. Voſſius himſelf ſeems to 
it be of that Opinion, when he ſays 
li- there were within the Walls of Old 


Rome an innumerable multitude of 
Noblemens Country Houſes, ſaid to 
be in the Suburbs; Innumeræ Nobili- 
um Ville intra Mena erant, que 
Suburbane vocabantur, actording to 
Seneca, Lucan, and Ariſtides : Which, 


es if true, ſeems; to prove alſo that the 
n- WSuburbs . were walled about with 
ch the City, as well as the Tranſti- 


herina Regio, which was reputed to 
be a Suburb. So that there were no 
d C other 


Ireſt, as well as Campo Marzo, where 


egio : 


urbs, if they had been great, have 
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which made them look like ſo many 
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other Suburbs without the Walls, 
and, as we ſhall make it appear af- 
terwards, TWO Thirds of the City 
were empty. 
*T1s not to be doubted, but that 
in the Neighbourhood of Rome there 


were many fine Seats, Gardens and 
Orchards, of the principal Citizens, 


great Boroughs: Nor do. I queſtion 
but that there were many goodly 
Towns. and Villages at a ſmall Di- 
ſtance from it, which ſome might 
look upon as Part of Rome, and call 
it ſo accordingly, even as Voſſius tells 
us, pag. 4 of his Obſervationes vari- 
4, that ſome included under the 
Name of Alexandria the whole Pa- 
tus Meotis, and under that of Thebes 
the whole Province in which it ſtood, 
as *tis now ſaid of the Montferrat 
wherein Turin ſtands, that it is but 
One City, » becauſe of its Populouſ- 

neſs. 108 
Tis undoubtedly for that Reaſon, 
viz. of the Boroughs and fine Seats 
that were near Rome, that Plin 
ſpeaks ſo, Ex/patiantia tecta multu 
addidiſſe Urbes; that is, That the 
Houſes which were ſpread * and 
| own 


\ 
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down about Rome did add — { 
Towns to the City; he does not call 
them Suburbs. And Dionyſius allo | 
ſaid; © That all the Places inhabited omnia loca 


« without the City were without j/ e | 


« Walls, and it would be in vain for Maribuceſe, | 
« a Man, conſidering of them, to , quis | 
"Re | | 4 INtuens, mag- 

cc inquire into the Greatneſs of the y;,uinmu;- | 
« Town, and that he would hardly 4 Fe | 
« find where it begins or ends, ſo mo | 
« near do the Suburbs approach and ſwim" nb; | 
join to the City, and make it loo , e, 
ce as if it were of an immenſe Length. a Su | 
M72 TO. «© Sand inn 

ipſs Urbi adherent & inne xa ſunt, & ſpeciem immenſe longitadinis | 
exhibent ſpectanti. N | . ry 


Lipſius quotes all thoſe Authors, pag. 183. 
as alſo Ariſtides the Rhetorician, who | 
lived in the Emperor Adrian's Time, | 
who ſaid, „ Rome was ſo big, that TanmamRe. | 
« in what Part of it ſoever a Man _—— 
60 might be, it was the ſame thing as parte quis ex 
if he were in the middle. But yes aye + 
is only a Figure of Rhetorick called in ee 
Hyperbole. A Man could not think &. 
himſelf, when he was out of the 
Walls of Rome, to be in the Middle 
of the City, ſince he could ſee there 
no Fora Publica or Civilia, nor Baths, 
nor Temples, nor any great Struct- 

a 2 urc, 


6 
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ure, for theſe Things are generally in 
the chiefeſt Part of a City, and were 
ſo at Rome. | 

As for the other Authors quoted, 
Pliny himſelf reckons only Two Hun- 
dred and Thirteen Streets in Rome z 
and by what he tells us, Lib. 36. 
Cap. XV. we ſee that Rome could not 
be ſo extraordinary big: © We have 
« ſeen (lays he) the whole City ſur- 
ce rounded by the Houſes of Caius and 


Ca & Ne- c N : 
* Nero, and even, that nothing might 


quidem ne. © be wanting, the fine Palace of the 


quid. deefſet 


latter was of Gold, or gilded over. 


And Dionyſius compared Athens to 


Rome, as is already ſaid: So that 
when they ſpoke ſo, they did not un- 
derſtand the ſame thing which Liꝑſi- 
us and Yoſſius underſtand by their 
Words, but only that Rome was a 
very big City; and indecd in their 
Time 3 was none bigger, or ſo 
big in the World, at leaſt that were 


known to them; and its Bigneſs was 


ſo much the more ſurpriſing, in that 
5 | ſaw the River was pitiful, the 
Soil about Rome very ungrateful, 
and the Air heavy. This made them 
wonder, that in ſo little a time it 
ſhould have grown ſo very large. 1 
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in If thoſe Authors could have ſeen 
ere the Length of London, from Lambeth 

or Kenſington to Blackwall, with thoſe 
prodigious Spaces full of Houſes, and 
all joining or contiguous to the City, 
in Form of very great Cities, they 
would have been ſtruck with far great- 
er Amazement. 

The Roman High-ways were ſo 
narrow, according to their own Hi- 
ſtorians, (as I ſhall ſhew in its proper 
Place) that from thence it may ap- 
pear the Town could not be very big, 
for the wideſt of them were fit for 
the drawing only of Two Carts a- 
breaſt. 

Jaſſius himſelf owns, that Ariſteas, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Menander the 
Rhetorician, do make Alexandria 
bigger than Rome, altho? he acknow- 
ledges at the ſame time, that Diodo- 
rus did not allow above Three Hun- 
dred Thouſand Souls to Alexandria. 

And Vaſſius is inconſiſtent with 
himſelf, as to the exceſſive Bigneſs 
which he gives to Rome, and ſeems 
to agree with us, when he owns that Pag. 18, 
a the Augures & Sacrorum Antiſtites 
it ¶ ſemper voluere, ut uni verſa Roma ſep- 

tem contineretur Montibus. That is 
If WI to 


„hc 
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to ſay, That the Augurs and other 
« Prieſts defir'd always that all Rome 
« ſhould be contained within the Se- 
« yen Mounts. But indeed after- 
wards he endeavours to overthrow 

pag. 4. that Conceſſion, by a ſtrange Ficti- 

Creſcente on of his own Brain, thus, „The 
ene & Compaſs of the City and the Walls 


* Momorum : . 
amplitwdine, c increaſing, the Mounts did increaſe 
e. qwoquece alſo, and did extend their Limits a 


* ce great way off, becauſe their Augurs 


lariſane fini-<< and Prieſts did add ſeveral little 


amn ſuorum 


protuliſſe Te © Hills to every Mount, as ſo many 
- mines, ſingu- C Dependencies of them, ſo that the 


3 were all called by the Names of thoſe 
Augures (Mounts. | 
Sacerdotes | | 

eomplures adjecere Colles, qui velut appendices iiſdem accederent, 


Wa ut uno eodemque nomine omnes cenſerentur. 


He tells you the Reaſon why their 
Prieſts did it, viz. becauſe they us'd 
to make their Proceſſions about 
Mounts, and did alſo there ſtudy the 
Flight of the Birds, from whence 
they made their Prognoſtications, 
which did bring them in a great deal 
of Profit, by the Superſtition and 


fooliſh Credulity of the People. I 
ſhall ſhew by his own Words hereaf- 
ter what prodigious Addition he thinks 
N they 


rent, 
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they made to the Seven Mounts, I 


may well call it prodigious, ſince he 
ſays that Rome within the Walls was 
Sixty Miles about, Is it not a won- 
derful Fecundity that Mounts ſhould 
produce Hills, whenſoever the Prieſts 
would have it ſo. By this means, 
inſtead of Seven Mounts and Three 
Hills, which were really in Rome, 
and are ſtill, they might have inclu- 
ded Hundreds; for *tis certain that 
there are a great many more at ſome 
Miles Diſtance from Rome: Why 
did not they include Mount Soracte, 


and that Hill on which ſtands the 


Monaſtery of Benedictines near Rome 
where Cardinal Howard was, and ſe- 
veral others. | 

Hiſtory mentions only Three Hills 
in the Compaſs of Old Rome, viz. 
Collis Hortulorum, Vaticanus, and 
Zaniculum, which are included alſo 
at preſent within the Walls of Mo- 
dern Rome, under other Names. The 
Names of the Seven Mounts are fo 
well known, that it is almoft ſuper- 
fluous to recite them, vg. Palatinus, 
Capitolinus, Aventinus, Cælius, E- 


ſquilinus, Viminalis, and Quirinalis; 


however 'tis plain that their Prieſts 
C 4 did 


„ A ” ” 
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did not add, as Voſſius ſays, ſeveral 
other Hills to every Mount; Singulis 
Montibus complures adjecere Colles, 
ſaith he, ſince there were but Three 
Hills and Seven Mounts in all. 
| il LYoſſius owns allo, in another Place, 
14 that the Ancient Authors do not give 
other Limits to Rome beſides the Se- 
ven Mounts; but he ſays they under- 
ſtood it only of its Pomerium, that 
is, the chiefeſt Part, as comprehend- 
ing the Palaces and Houſes of the 
*Pzg. 14 Nobles, Senators and Knights“. Who 
l — 7-5, told him that it muſt be underſtood 
Feten cii-{0? Or does he prove that the City 
= cumſcrid! © ever was bigger in Compaſs than 
| uus feribunt what the Modern Rome now is? He 
Fiu, z himſelf in another Place ſays, as we 
eft, de praci- have ſeen already, that Seneca, Lu- 
1 — 1 can and Ariſtides ſaid that there was 
| parte, wepore an 1nnuMCrable Multitude of Noble- 
'  quePalawwm mens Seats within the Compaſs of 
ten the Walls, which were called S ubur— 
' | MWobilum, E- hanæ, ſaid to be in the Suburbs, be- 
du gc. cauſe undoubtedly they were in the 
| Skirts of the City, and not, as he 
ſays here, in the chiefeſt Part of it, 
præcipua ejus Parte. 
So that it is cyident, the Compaſs 
of Old Rome, within the Walls and 


| Sub- 


N 
if 
4 
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Suburbs, was the ſame as is that of 
Modern Nome, and that they had no 
other Suburb ſo call'd, but the Tran/- 
tiberine Region (or Ward) which 
was within the Walls. 

Note, that Sir William Petty (pag. 
14. of his Eſſays of Political Arith- 
metick) did not think that Rome 
without the Suburbs and within the 
Walls was ever ſo big as I make it; 
he thought 1t had Suburbs in the Plu- 
ral Number, and gives it only Ten 
Miles Compaſs with their Suburbs, 
and to London only Nine, and yet 
he makes the People of Old Rome 
the Double of that of London, which 
are Two great Miſtakes. He quotes 
Mr. Chevreau, who belicy'd that there 
dy'd by the Plague in Nero's Time 
Three Hundred Thouſand Souls in 
Rome in One Year, according to 


| ſome Roman Authors. For my part, 


I can hardly believe that there eyer 
was in Rome much above Three Hun- 
dred Thouſand Souls or Inhabitants. 
Doctor Heylin made Old Rome a 
great deal bigger, vis. of Fifty Miles 
Compaſs, 2 generally all the other 
Engliſh Authors I haveread upon that 
Subject. Voſſius confeſſes that the 
Circuit 
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4 Circuit of the Modern Rome is ſmall, 
| voſſ Pag.r0. he gives it hardly Ten Miles; theſe 
ue are his Words, © If having no regard 


lau, © © the Sinuoſities of the Wall, you 


Muri abi take only the Circuit of it, you 
eder e ſhall not find Ten Miles, and even 


ric, ne integra f 
quidem e-< hardly Seven, if you omit that Part 


en pam. — 2 , 
_ —_— which 1s beyond the Tiber, where 


| lis, imo ne there is no Wall. 


feptem u | 
dem, fi omittas eam Fartem que eft ad Tiberim, ubi nullus olim 


Murs. 


I muſt now here, for the Satisfa- 
| tion of the Learned, or ſuch as may 
\ not have the Books at hand, juſtifie, 
1 by the proper Words of Lipſius and 
* Vaſſius, what they ſay of the Bigneſs 
| of Old Rome. The Words of Lipſius, in 
nmnmaauis Roma illuſtrata, (Reviſed by 
14 A. Thyſius, Printed at London in the 
0 1 p.181. E182. Lear 1698.) in Engliſh run thus. 

Lazer a Tis plain that Rome (ſays he) was 

a ee in a manner double, one walled a- 


qual dupli- : 
* «. bout, and the other not, which 


ee lawani however ſurrounded the other on 
muris, & al- ce all 
teram non 24 
clauſam, que 
tamen in Orbem circumjecta eſſet, e continentibus Ædiſiciis inſtructa. 
ö Ilia habebat in ambitu 23 milliaria, hac 42 itaque totus ambitu. 
| 0 interioris & exterioris Rome, erat 42 Miliarium. Aurelianus vers 
Muro, ſit ampliavit ut g prope Millis Murorum jus ambitus to- 
perent, iſte Urbis ſuit ambitus, ſed deſiit. 


{ 
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« all Parts, and was as full of Houſcs 
« and Buildings compacted together, 
eas Towns ulually are, and not ſcam- 
ce bling as in Suburbs, (for I take this 
to be the Senſe of the Words continen- 
tibus c /Hdificits inſtructa) c the firſt 
« was Twenty Three Miles in Com- 
« paſs, the other Forty 'I wo, fo that 
« the whole Compals both of the in- 
« ward and outward Rome was Forty 
« Iwo Miles. But the Emperor Au- 
« relian did ſo increaſe the Walls of 
« the City, that it was almoſt Fifty 
« Miles in Compaſs within the Walls; 
« ſuch was the Compaſs of Rome, 
till it came to decay. 

And a little further he adds theſe 
Words, “ We have ſeen (ſays he) bunu de 
« hitherto a double Rome with its 3 ec 
« old and new Compaſs, there was 2 vereri amdi- 
Third without Compaſs, by which *% 2 nove, 
« I mean its Suburbs. This was alſo A 
very great, according to the Idea ambit, 4 
« which Pliny gives of it, when he 3 GG 
* fays, that the Houſes whichſtretch'd ea quoque in- 
«into the Country added many __— 

© Townseftendenda, 
OY ; "IP ui ait exſpa- 
tiantia tefta multas addidiſſe Urbes. Plures, inquam, fine Urbes & 
rot, quot Suburbia, que Tibur, Ocriculum, Ariciam, atque alio ex- 


currebant, ſed maxime Oftiam & Mare verſus, illuc vel ad 15 au 
firciter Milliaria procedebant, 


7 


fle Civitate: © man Mile, or a Square of Six- 
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« Towns to Rome. There were 
« (faith he) added as many Towns 
ce as there were Suburbs extending 
cc towards Tibur, Ocriculum, Aricia, 
ce and elſewhere, but eſpecially Oſſia, 
« and towards the Sea, that wa they 
cc reach'd as far as Fifteen Miles or 
« thereabouts. 
By which Account of Lipſius, ſup- 
2 the other Suburbs of the ſame 
ength, or thereabouts, the Com- 
Paſs of Rome, both Town and Sub- 
urbs, muſt have been abave an Hun- 
dred Miles. | Yar! 
' 22 Theſe are the Words of Vaſſius in 
2 his Ob/ervationes Varie: © Let us 
Romane cam © COMPATIE Tn he) the Area of the 
areis duarum . City of Rome with the Areas of 
Orbis Chriſt: « the Two greateſt Cities in the 
avi Civiea- © Chriſtian World, vis. Paris and 
zum, Londi- cc London; if the Meaſurers of them 
85 Parifo cc do not deceive us, thoſe Two Ci- 


20— 


rum Urbe. Si ce ties join d together take up as much 


a | 
> par “ Ground as comes almoſt to a Ger- 


dent que fere 
5 
Area Urbis Romane additis Suburbiis, octodecies majus continebat 


ſimul jude, cc teen Thouſand Paces. But the A 
aream inſi- | 
« red 
Leucam con- | | 
feciat Germanicam, ſeve ſedecim Millia paſſuum quadrata. 
Spatium, quod ſi Tractum Tranſtiberinum addamus, pluſquam vici- 
es major fuit Rome Area, ac erit illa quam pradicte due implean 
Crvitates. | | 
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« rea of the City of Rome, if we in- 
« clude its Suburbs, contain'd a Space 
« Eighteen times bigger, and if we 
« add that Part of it which was be- 
« yond the Tiber, the Area of the 
« City of Rome was above Twenty 
« times as big as that of London and 
« Paris together. FA 
Before, viz. pag. 10. he was of O- 
pinion that Tractus T iberinus was but 
Three Miles about, the City being 
Seven Miles round, in all Ten Miles. 
He does not deny but that the Tra- 
ctus Tiberinus was the ſame under 
Aurelian as it is now, ſo that by this 
he gives but Three Miles Circuit to 
London and Paris join'd together. 
But what he * in another Place 


is yet more ſurpriſing: If we con- ,, 
6 ſider (ſays he) Modern Rome, we fpeftas Re- 


mam, illa ne 
ducenteſs - 

mam quidem 
a ſtranger Aſſertion than er dr. 
The former, ſince he himſelf has own'd . 


* ſhall find it does not contain the Two 
* Hundredth Part of the Old City: 
hich 1s a 


hat Modern Rome is Nine or Ten 
Miles at leaſt in Compaſs; and were 
t but Five Miles, Two Hundred 
mes Five would make a Thouſand: 


Now in the former Aſſertion he gives 


ut a Hundred and Twenty Miles 
Circuit 


Ipſam vero 
diernam fs 


as Vaſſius makes Old Nome to hay 


ty Six Miles, and ſo London would 
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Circuit to Old Rome, whereby it ap- 
pears that Mr. Vaſſius, notwithſtand-| 
ing his great Learning, Erudition 
and Exactneſs in ſome things, is not 
always conſiſtent with himſelf. | 
*Tis plain then that London (II 
mean, what is included within the 
Bills of Mortality) is far bigger than 
Old Rome was, ſince that was no lar 
ger than the Preſent City is, which 
every body owns not to be compar'dÞ 
to London, which would take up lf 
Square of Thirty Six Miles, if wa 
include in it all its Extremities, ſuch 
as Blackwall and Part of Kenſington 
(being within the Bills, and belong: 
ing to St. Margarets Weſtminſter 
and the Extremities of Hackney, Shore: 
ditch, Iſlington, Newington, Lam 
beth, &c. For it is evident, all theſc 
Spaces made in a perfect Square, ſuch 


been, would make a Square of Thir 


be at preſent Three times as big a 
Old Rome ever was. 

If any Body ask bow this could be 
ſince we ſaid before that ſome do al 
low Ten Miles, others Thirteen Miles 


Circumference to New Rome, which 
i 
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t ap- Is the ſame Compaſs with Old Rome ? 
and. anſwer, That, from the Queen's 
itionHouſe at Kenſington to Blackwall 
notſthere is above Nine Miles, now ſup- 
poſing London to be included in a 


W (1 perfect Square, as Voſſius fancies Old 
the Rome to have been, it would make 


thay] hirty Six Miles. I confeſs there 
) lar would be a great many empty Spaces 
-hickſin this Square of London; but I ſhall 
pat prove, in the following Sheets, that 
up Ichere were as many empty Spaces 
f weallproportionably- in Ancient Rome, 
ſuel though not bigger than the Modern. 
Let thus much ſuffice to have ſaid of 
the Extent of the Two Cities: Pro- 
ceed we now to the Second Head 
Ipropos'd to be treated of in this Com- 
pariſon, vig. the Number of Inha- 
bitants, with which we ſhall begin 
Ithe following Chapter. 


Nein 
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CHA. 


Of the Number of People in Rome, 


compared with the ſame in Lon- 


\ 


FF E faid already that the chief. 


eſt Queſtion, is to know, 
whether there might be as many In- 
habitants in Ancient Rome as there is 
in London at this Day, and not to 


know the utmoſt Extent of both Ci- 


ties; becauſe that Extent depends 


upon the Fancy of. a Prince, . who 
may give what Compals he pleaſes 
to his Capital City; but it is not e- 
qually in his Power to render it ex- 
traordinarily populous. This depends 
upon the Nature of the Soil, its Good- 
neſs or Frugfulneſs; its advantagi- 
ous Situation, and good Air; upon 
its being fit for Trade, or actual dri- 
ving a good Trade; as alſo upon 1ts 
having a good Sea-Port, One or 
more navigable Rivers, of a long 
Courſe, broad and deep, with the 
Flux and Reflux, and not 1 to 

em- 
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Tempeſts. Tis requiſite alſo that all 
ſorts of Proviſions be cheap, that it 
be the chief City of a powerfulState, 
J and the Seat of the Empire; that 
chere be abundance of Manufactures, 

and all ſorts of Arts mes} that 
there be no other Town in its Neigh- 
bourhood fitter for all thefe Things; 
that the Religion be proper to make 
þ 2 Nation flouriſh; that tne Laws of 
the Government do ſecure the Liber- 
ty and Property of the Subjects, 
and encourage Propagation; that 
great Care be taken that Juſtice be il 
impartially adminiſtred without great 
Fees; as alſo that Taxes upon te 
people be moderate; that Immorali- \l 
ty be puniſh'd, and Virtue incoura- 
ged. Tis not enough that it Thould 
be the Capital City and Seat of the 
Empire, or of the chiefeſt Courts of 
Juſtice, or of an Univerſity, or the Il 
chiefeſt Place of Abode of Travellers ||} 
= Students; for theſe Things are not - 
comparable (as I ſhall ſhew) to the 
1 foreſaid Advantages, eſpecially that 

of a youu Trade by Sea and Land, 

0 


5 s alſo of Arts and Manufactures 
„ louriſhing, which imploy an infinite 


„Number of People, eauſe a Nation 
- 6 to 
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to be laborious and induſtrious, 
and 'do procure the Means to 
get and ſpend much, by a conti. 
nual Circulation of the Mony and o- 
ther Effects of a Nation from hand 


Nov if we run thro? the foreſaid 
Conditions requiſite to make a Town 
extraordinary populous and rich, we 
ſhall yet more plainly ſee that Loxdoz 
is much better qualify*d for it than 
Ancient Rome was; and conſequent- 
ly ought to be much more populous 
and rich. And if we examine all that 
has been ſaid in theſe reſpects in the 
behalf of Ancient Nome, it will be 
plain, that Authors have been grofly 
miſtaken in that Point; and that ſuch p 
a Number of People as they aſcribeſ g. 
to Rome could not have ſubſiſted 
there. Tis not enough to get Chil- 
dren, as the Proverb ſays, but we 
muſt know. beſides how to maintain 
'Em. 1 4 
*Tis certain that Rome was and is 
ſituated in a barren Ground, and in 
an unhealthy Air. Erat Cœlo graui 
obfecta atque in ſterili ſolo poſita, as 
the Authors ſay. That the Port off th 
O/tia was neyer fit for a great 1895 = 
that 
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Rome and London. 
that the Tiber does not flow nor ebb, 
that the ſame River is nartow, rapid, 
and ſinuous or winding; that they 
are oblig'd to make Uſe of Horſes to 
draw the Boats from Oſtia to Rome, 
and from Rome upwards. Theſe are 

rodigious Inconveniences, in ſub- 
iſting ſuch a vaſt Multitude of Peo- 
ple as there is in London, and far 
from ſubſiſting ſo many Millions of 
People as our Authors would have 
it. In theſe Reſpects Rome was juſt 


as it is at this Day, viz. as to its 
Climate, Soil, Air 5 River, and Sea- = 
port; excepting only that the Coun- 


try was more populous, and better 


cultivated than it is now, | becauſe * 


Popery (which deſtroys and makes 


deſolate all Countries wherein it is 
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profeſs d) has reign'd there ever ſincgse 


its Riſe. 


I ask from whence Rome could get 
all the Materials, Proviſions and Ne-. 
ceſſaries to form ſuch a City as Lon- 


don is, and to maintain ſo vaſt 2 
Number of Inhabitants as are there- 
in? Aug th & ee 

If it be anſwer'd that they did for 
the moſt part come u by the River 


from the Sca, and down from the 


1 Coun- 
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36 4A Compari ſon betwern 
Country by the ſame River, and the 
other ſmall River called Anio, which 
diſcharges it ſelf into the Tiber, and 


Horſes, as is done at London: This 

Anſwer will be abſurd, becauſe the 

Port of Oſtia never was a good Sea- 

port, as already ſaid, and could ne- 

ver ſerve but for ſmall Boats, and 

that River is without Tide, as all o- 

ther Rivers are in the Mediterranean, 

and full of Mud; ſo that Yoſſms was 

1 under a Miſtake, when he faid, 
3 ng c That the Port of Oſtia was the lar- 
Orbis ampliſ ec geſt Sea-port in all the World: As 
Janes oat. q Lipſius, when he ſays, „ That 
* >, the Tiber was at Rome Four Hun- 
zer qui Urbem ec dred Foot broad, and fo deep that 
1 , © the greateſt Ships did ride and fail 
Fe foe in it. Where have they taken ſuch 
Pedes 400 Notions? I confeſs that it was neceſ. 
1 ſary for them to ſay ſo, ſince they 
Naves ſuſci- will make Rome ſo populous, for o- 
oo 1 fer therwiſe it was impoſſible to ſubſiſt 
ſuch a Multitude of People there. If 


| that Sea-port had been good, Hiſto- 
| rians would have made mention of 
| its Goodneſs; we ſhould have known 
} how it came to be ſpoil'd; and be- 
ſides, it is likely that thoſe who es 

en 


that ſome came alſo by Carts and 
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Rome and London. 
been in Poſſeſſion of Rome ſince, would 
have taken Care to preſerye it. For 
Rome has ever ſince been the Head 
of a powerful Empire, either Tem- 
poral or Spiritual, altho' we muſt 
own” that it has very much decay'd 
under the Papal Uſurpation and T'y- 
ranny. Tis well known, that of all 
Men the Popes have been the moſt 
greedy of Gain, tho' never ſo ſordid, 
and therefore they would not have 
neglected a thing of ſuch Concern as 
the repairing and keeping that Port 
in Order, which might have afford- 
ed them a very — 


to make ſuch Expences as the laſt 
Pope did at Nettuno or Ango, for a 
Sea- port, this lying further from 
Rome, and not near any River at all. 
I confeſs Voſſius does not ſay 
roundly, but rather inſinuates that it 
was a good Sea-port; for otherwiſe, 
what ſignifies a large Port, if it be 
not good? Had it been a good Sea- 
port, the Romans would have kept 
ſome of their Fleet there; and the 
Ship of Alexandria that brought 
St. Paul from Maltha to thoſe Parts, 
D 3 (and 


evenue. If it 
had been very good before, Why 
ſhould it not be repaired, rather than 
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Foy muſt have been of ſome conſi- 


erable Bulk, by the Number of 
Souls in it) would have come into 


the Port of Oſſia, and not into that of 


Pag. 181. 
Flumen op- 
portunum quo 
marit 177341 con- 
Vents 
plantar, 


Puzzolt; for their whole Buſineſs 
was at Rome, as appears by the Ht 
ſtory in the Acts of the Apoſtles, 


where *tis related that he came from 


Fudea to be cleared at Rome of the 
falſe Accuſations of the Fews. That 
Ship, I fay, would have come di- 
rectly to Oſtia, if the Port had been 
capable of admitting a Ship of that 
Bulk. But notwithſtanding that, 
Lipſius ſays plainly that it was a ves 
ry good Port. I do not deny but 
{mall Boats, and ſuch like Veſlels as 


acc they call Fe/ougues, or Lintres in the 


Latin Tongue, may have come up 
to Rome anciently, as well as now, 
and even 1n great Numbers; but not 
{o as to provide ſuch a City as Lon- 
don is with all Neceſſaries. Tis in- 
credible what prodigious quantities 


of Things are neceſſary for ſuch 2 


vaſt City. If there was nothing elſe 
but the Timber, and Fire-wood, 
where could they get enough for ſuch 
a City, and how could they bring it 
to it? | 33 
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It's next to impoſſible that O/tza 
ſhould have been a good Sea- port, 
by reaſon of the Dirt and Sand of 
that River; becauſe the Southern 
Winds blowing there with ſuch a Vi- 
olence, as Horace ſomewhere tells 
us, did keep all the Mud and Dirt of 


8 the River there. It is that Mud and 


Sand, ſtopp'd by Violence of the Sea, 
that has bury'd many fine Buildings 
at Rome, which do not appear at pre- 
ſent; and Part of thoſe 'Two noble 
Columns of Trajan and Antonine was 
once cover'd in this manner. 
Beſides that, it muſt be known 
that the River was very remote from 
the greateſt Part of the City; which, 
the larger it is ſuppos'd to have been, 
the Carriage of all ſorts of Materials 
and Pri as, to all the Parts of it, 
muſt needs be dearer in proportion. 
For the Tiber did paſs only through 

a little Part of Rome, the Tranſtibe- 
rine Region being not above the 
Twelfth Part of the whole. It was 
not like London, where the River 
runs almoſt through the middle, and 
by its Sinuoſity is not remote from 
every Part of it, and therefore Mate- 
rials and Proviſions muſt needs have 
| | D 4 been 


Þ 42 A Compariſon between 


Plinius teſta- 


been always ſo much the dearer at 
Rome. Now a Place, where ſuch 
Things are conſtantly dear, cannot 
voſt. Pag. . be ſo wonderfully populous. . Yoſ/is 
r Nom, himſelf tells us, that according to 
Arcus for- Pliny, Rome had the Form of a Bow, 


mam, cu hereof the Tiber was the Str 


Chorda «ſet ing; 
Tideris, red. and fo conſequently the greateſt Part 


Aue.. of the Town was very remote from 


the River. Add to it, that there 
were many Hills and high Places in 
Rome, which no doubt contributed 
alſo to make the ſame Things. dearer, 
in reſpect of the Carriage, although 
they were not:extraordinarily high. 
No doubt but a good Part of the 
Materials and Proviſions came down 
by the Two ſmall Rivers Tiber and 
Anio, but the Courſe of both is ve- 
ry fhort, eſpecially of the laſt, and 
both are fall of Windings, and ra- 
pid. Virgil ſays ſomewhere, Leni 
uit agmine Tibris; that the Tiber 
did run gently; then Virgil did 
not know what was a placid River. 
Theſe 'Two Rivers cannot be re- 


mounted, even in empty Boats, but 
by the Help of Horſes, as is ſaid al- 
ready, they are extreamly narrow, 
eſpecially the Anio, which deſerves 
nd "Th © hardly 
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hardly to be taken notice of; this 


Narrowneſs is very troubleſom to 
Navigation, when there are many 
Boats going up and down, as it 
muſt have been unavoidable, if there 
had been the ſame Multitude of Peo- 
ple at Rome as there is at London. 
For the Boats being obliged in a nar- 
row and rapid River to follow the 
Courſe of the Water as running 
downwards, and to ſhun the ſame as 
going upwards, and to ſide the Land 
by help of Horſes, *tis eafily con- 
ceiv d that thoſe Boats had been eve- 
ry Moment in danger to be ſtav d and 
daſh'd to pieces one by the other, if 
there had been many going up and 
down. All this was not proper to 
make a Town as populous as London 
is, and would undoubtedly haye made 
Proviſions very dear, as I ſaid alrea- 
dy. We muſt conſider beſides, that 
the Boats going upwards muſt have 


return'd empty, which muſt have 


been another great Inconveniency, 
by reaſon that there being no Com- 
modity return'd to the Country, that 


which they brought from the Coun- 


try to the Town muſt have paid dou- 
ble Freight, for coming and going 


back. 


A Compariſon between 


back. For what ſhould: they have 
carry'd from Rome into the Country? 
We muſt not imagine that”twas there 
as *tis at London, where there are 
Magazines of a Thouſand ſorts of 
Commodities, both Foreign and Do- 
meſtick, where you have abundance 
of Manufactures, and a rich and po- 
pulous Country, and a People of 
great Expence, and curious, both in 
Town and Country. Whereas in 
the Time of Ancient Rome there was 
but little Trade in the whole World, 
the People were very frugal, and ge- 
nerally poor. They had no Manu- 
factures but only of Woollen, and a 
little of Linnen, and theſe very ſim- 
ple; and we ſee in the Map no con- 
ſiderable Town where any Goods 
might be carry'd to by the River. 
Add to this, that the Tiber having ſo 
ſhort a Running, had it brought great 
Quantities of Proviſions to Rome, 
they muſt yet have been dear, ſince 
they would have been brought from 
the Country afar off by Land-Carri- 
age to the River, before the Ri- 
ver could convey them to Nome. 
Now every body knows, that when 
any bulky and heayy Commute 
uc 
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Rome and London. 
ſuch as Corn, Wine, Wood, Hay, 


&c. is brought by Land-Carriage to 


2 River it makes the Commodity ſo 
much the dearer, ſometimes by half 
in half: So that *tis evident the Tiber 
was not capable of maintaining a Ci- 
ty ſo populous as London is. This 
we mult farther ſay, that the Tiber is 
not navigable further than Twenty 


Leagues above Rome, and not above 


Ten or Twelve Leagues for Boats of 
any conſiderable Burthen. The No- 
mans call'd it their Father, becauſe 
it maintain'd and furniſh'd Proviſions 
to their Town; but then it was a ve- 


ry indifferent one. So that Lipſius Ibid. Flumes 


was very much miſtaken alſo, when 4% er gel. 


he ſaid that « the Tiber was very rerrancis lo- 


« convenient to bring Proviſions * F 
ani #r. 


« down to Rome from the Country. 
As to the Materials or Proviſions 
that might have been brought to 
Rome by Land-Carriage, I ſaid al- 
ready that ſuch Carriage cauſes them 
to be much dearer; but this muſt be 
further conſider'd, that their High- 


ways, ſo narrow and ſtrangely pay'd, 


were not fit at all for that. They 
were all pay'd with large Free-ſtones : 
No body is ignorant how inconyeni- 

we hart * 


deve 
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ent Stone-ways are, at long run, to 
Horſes, Cattle, and Men: It wea. 


ries and ruins their Legs, eſpecially 
fuch Stones as their High-ways were 


pav'd with, being as even as a Look. 


 1ng-glaſs, as may be ſeen even at this 
| — by Travellers, who find here 
and there ſome Remains of thoſe 
High- ways. And no doubt but Beaſts 

and Men do often ſlide upon ſuch 
Stones, which were ſo cloſely join'd 

to one another, that their Via Appia, 

which they did call Regina Viarum, 

the Queen of all the High-ways, and 

* Liz/. pag. Was above an Hundred Miles long, 
294. quotes ſeem'd to be all of a Stone. * They 
— agg had about 'Thirty ſuch ſmall High- 
Appia prater Ways in all about Rome, that were 
4 Hi chus pav'd, which ſhews pretty well 
rudine, ut du Chat their Town could not be ſo po- 


Currus ex ad- ; 
verſo obviili- pulous, eſpecially when we ſee that 


ber? queant their own Authors, commending thoſe 


pervadere & High-ways, tell us that the broadeſt 


commeare, of 
&c. Appius be. 
enim lapides | l 44 | 
ſiliceos & duriſſimos in hanc vehendos curavit, quos planos deinde & la- 
ves redditas, ac quadratos inciſione acta junxit & inordine locavit, metall 
nihil vel alterius rei inſerendo, ſunt tamen ita connexi & valide inter 
ſe herent, ut ſpeciem viſentibus prabeant non conjunctos ita eſe, ſed 
congenitos, Et quamvis jam tot ſeculis atterantur aſſiduis plauſtri 
Jumentiſque, tamen heque ſerie ſua vel minimum exeunt & dim 
ventur, neque franguntur aut lavorem ſuum amitt unt. 

Georg. Fabr. Roma, pag. 268. Tam autem lata fusrunt vie ex- 
tra Urbem, ut quedam binos currus ſimul euntes caperent. 
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of them, which was Lia Appia, Was 
only fit for Two Carts to go a- breaſt, 


and the others leſs. Now it is plain, 
that if our High- ways about London 


were not broader, the Town would not 


be able to ſubſiſt, notwithſtanding our 
incomparable River, which is better 
than Thirty Tibers; and unleſs aj 


dy Alteration was made in the ſame 


High- ways, by making them wider, 
London would ſuffer extreamly by it, 
and be nothing near ſo populous as it 
is. They were the common Roads 
for Carts and Horſes. | 

. Theſe High-ways of Rome were 
Works of Oſtentation, fit only for 
the March of their Legions, and not 
very fit neither. They were ridicu- 
lous, and did not ſhew a great Pru- 


dence in thoſe who were the Contri- 


vers of them, ſuppoſing Rome to 
have been a very populous City : For 
we do not hear they had any other 


High-ways than ſuch; and I wonder 


why the Emperors, who did convert 


their wooden Theatres into others of 


Marble or Free-ſtone, did not alſo 
make their High-ways broader.. If 
ſo be their High-ways had been more 
convenient, and that there had been 


upon 
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ports, not far from Rome, they might 
have been ſupply'd with Proviſions 
from thence, but there was nothing 
to do with fuch High-ways, and ſuch 

a Sea-port as that of Ofi:a. 
Every body at London 1s ſtruck 
with Admiration how ſuch a prodigj- 
ous City can be ſ{upply'd with Provyi- 
ſions, altho' it has the Advantage of 
an excellent River, not ſubject to a- 
ny of the ordinary Inconveniences of 
Rivers; it is broad and deep, not 
ſubject nor obnoxious to Tempeſts, 
having the Benefit of Flux and Re- 
flux for the Space of Eighty Miles, 
Twenty Miles above London, and 
running the Courſe of above Four 
Hundred Miles, where all the Ships 
in the World might be contain'd, and 
even the biggeſt, Two or Three 
Miles broad in ſome Places, running 
thro' a rich, fruitful, and populous 
Country, not ſubject to Over-flow- 
ings, and making One of the beſt 
Sca- ports in the Univerſe. A River 
beſides, into which ſeveral other na- 
vigable Rivers do diſcharge them- 
ſelves, and in an Age wherein there 
is more Trade and Navigation in the 
World 
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„World than ever was before, and 
Ten times more Ships and Sea-men _ 

in England than ever were in all the 

Roman Empire in its greateſt Splen- 

dor. In fine, in a large Iſland, a: 
I bounding with Sea-ports, Mariners 
ckland Veſſels, which are continually  _ 
gi. bringing Proviſions and Commodities 

vi. from all Parts of the Kingdom, _ — 
off of the whole World to it, and driv- 


a. ing beſides a prodigious Trade in tze 


Country. Every body, I ſay, is a- 
— maz'd, e all Tie at 
ts, chis Day, and the great Number of 
e- | large and broad High- ways about 
es | London, how it can be ſupply'd with 
all Neceſſaries. How is it poſſible 
ur then that Ancient Rome, being deſti- 
ps tute of all thoſe Advantages, ſhould 

ever have been able to maintain the 
ſame Number of People, and even 
ſeveral Millions, as Lipſius, Voſſins, 
and a Thouſand others pretend? For 
Example, Lipſius ſays that there were Zitſpag.183; 
no leſs than Three or Four Millions 3 
of Servants or Slaves only. Haſſius Roma z aut 4 
aſſerts that there were more Slaves or er- 


: Dorum, quan. 
Servants at Rome than there arc Inha- un — in 


this Day; and no leſs than Fourteen 2 


Mil- 


bitants in any Kingdom of Europe at Provincia q 


| | | Milliones, quantam multitudinem ne tris quidem ampliſſima Orbi 
| | Chrifi 
| | priſque Urbibus, Pariſvornum nempe & Londinenſs, non excedit 609 


if r ris, vig. Three Hundred Thouſan 
1 | = Tempore in each of thoſe Cities. " 
| Ewrope Reg- * 


vof. Obſer- Millions of Inhabitants of all ſorts: [tl 


- ogg ;. But that there are only Six Hundred Þ 
Plures Roma T houſand Souls in London and Pai 
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h 


num contineat homines. TR | | 
Idem, pag. 34 Poſito itaque hoc calculo habebis Rome centiq; 
& quadragies centena Hominum Millia, ſrue ut vulgo loquuntur 14 


i poſſint conferre Regna. Numerus autem Incolarum in u- 


At Paris I have often heard the 
People wonder how that City could 
be ſupply'd with all Sorts of Proviſi- 
ons, conſidering its Populouſneſs;Þ 
and yet it lies in a far better Ground, 
and better Air, than Nome, and is 
much better provided with Rivers, 
ſince there are Five or Six more na- 
vigable than the Tiber, falling very 
near it into the Seine, which is the 
chiefeſt of them, and runs through 
the middle of it. Tis well known that 
all thoſe Rivers are of a longer Courſe 
than the Tiber, and run through bet. 
ter, more plentiful, and populous 
Countries than the Tiber ever did, 
and do all communicate with the Sea 
thro* the Seine. As for E 10 
| there 


Li 
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here are Three or Four coming from 


arne and Seine above Paris, and 
he Oiſe River from Picard) falls in- 
Neo the Seine a little below Paris, with 
another from Beauce which runs thro 


y knows beſides, that by the Means 
pf the Canal de Briare, the great Ri- 
cr Lozre, diſtant only Ten Leagues 
rom the Rhone at Lions, communi- 
ates with the Seine, and furniſhes 


nd Commodities. All thoſe great 
vers, I ſay, ſupply Paris with a 
Freat many Things b the Two 
eas, Ocean and Mediterranean, and 
vich all forts of Materials and Provi- 
ons from the Provinces of France, 
nd yet for all that all Things are al- 
ays pretty dear at Paris. I own 
hat the exceſſive Impoſitions are 
artly the Cauſe of that Dearth, but 
Lame, when moſt populous, was alſo 
ver-loaden with them, under the 
mperors. 
L never read in any Ancient Au- 
or that the Streets of Rome were 
cry full of People, and yet it ſhould 
ple, ve been fo, ſeeing they were fo 
E nar- 
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[Burgundy and Champaign into the 


Lartres into the Seine. Every Bo- 


Paris with Abundance of Proviſions 
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as their own Contemporary Authors 


not very chaſt neither. Yet I am 


A Compariſon between 
narrow, and that there were ſo few 
of them. | DRE 2. EW 

I am ſure er had not ſo many 
convenient Lafies, Allies, Courts and 
Yards, full of People, as we have at 
London. | 

I do not remember J ever read tha 
they had ſuch Abundance of Shops 
4s there are here. The Number of 
their Lupanaria, or Bawdy-houſes, 
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do tell us, was alſo very mean, com 
pared with that of many great Tow 
now in Europe. For their Authors 
do mention only Fourty Five, altho 
we ſce by their Poets that they were 


confident they were a great deal bet- 
ter in that Point than many of the 
Chriſtian Nations are, by reaſon o 
the Court of Antichriſtian Rome, and 
its impure Clergy, who have infeQ 
ed all, even the Proteſtant Coun 
tries, with the Contagion of thelt 
Lewdneſs. 1 "ro 
The Number of their Publick 
Houſes of Office, or Latrines, was 
1 great, being but Fourty Four i 
a. + wlGODL. } 
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Vi. The Number alſo of the Houſes of | 


great and rich Men, called Domus, was 
TY not very conſiderable, vi. One Thou- 


nd ſand Seven Hundred and Eighty, ac- 
cording to Lipſius. = 
We may allo ſee, by the Number 
of their Hand-mills of Braſs to grind 
Corn, that there was not ſuch a great 
Multitude of People as there is in 
London. For the Roman Authors, 
who us'd to amplifie all that might 
give a great Idea of their Rome, do 
reckon but Two Hundred Forty Four 
ſuch Hand-mills. Tis certain, that 
if there had been as much People in 
Komme as in London, ſo ſmall a Num- 
ber of Hand- mills would not have 
been ſufficient, unleſs the Romans 
had eaten much leſs Bread than the 
CY £72/;/ do; who yet are look'd upon, 
au generally, by all the neighbouring 
Nations, as the leaſt Bread-caters in 
uJthe World. We know by Experi- 
he T ence, that a Water-mill or Wind-mill 
„J chat have but Two Mills each, can 
lich hardly each of them grind the Corn 
Wal of a Country Pariſh of a Thouſand 
I M souls, altho* the ſaid Mills are at 
Jvork Day and Night, eſpecially Wa- 
The ter-mills, even when they do not 
| | E 2 want 


Pag. 199. Ta- 
les autem 
Domus in to- 


ta Uybe fus- | 


riunt 1780, | 
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want Water. Now it 1s known that 
thoſe fort of Mills muſt needs do a 
great deal more Work than Hand- 
mills, manag'd only by the Strength 


of a Man's Arm. I believe it cannot 


be diſputed but that they were Hand- 
mil's, conſidering the other Mills-are 
the Invention ot later Times; and 
beſides we ſee by their Authors that 
it was a Puniſhment among the Ro- 
mans, for their Slaves to be imploy'd 
in that kind of Work, ſince the Ma- 
{ters do threaten, in Terence and 
Plautis, their Servants, to ſend *em 
to the Mills; Dabo te in Piſtrinum. 
It was a Puniſhment like to that of 
the Raſp-huys in Holland, for incor- 
rigible Rogues. And *tis likely, that 
as they are condemned in Holland to 
raſp ſo many Pounds of Braſil Wood 
a Day, ſo likewiſe thoſe wicked Men 
at Rome were condemned to grind 
ſuch Meaſure of Corn a Day. Ano- 
ther Reaſon to ſhew that they mult 
have been Hand-mills is, that there 
were Mills 1n all the Regions of the 
Town, proportionably to the Num- 
ber of Inhabitants of cach Region, 
as you may ſee in their Authors, ſuch 
as Donatus and Publius Victor; 

| | wherc- 


| Rome and London. 


whereas Water and Wind-mills can- 


not be us'd every where, and, as I 
ſaid, they are a new Invention. 

The Number of their publick O- 
vens, where all the Bread for the 
Town was bak'd, ſhews likewiſe that 
there was not ſuch a vaſt Number of 
People as we generally fancy. It was 


much if an Oven could bake Bread 


every Day, one with another, for a 


Thouſand People. Their Authors 
take notice only of Three Hundred 


Twenty Nine publick Ovens. I con- 


feſs this Proof might be of no great "yy 


Force, if we had not ſo many others, 
becauſe it might be ſaid that there 
were perhaps Twenty Ovens in a 
Houſe, which were all comprehended 


under the Name of an Oven; and 


the ſame of the Mills too, and La- 
trines, and Bawdy-houtes. 

It ſeems alſo, by the ſmall Num- 
ber of their Common-ſhores, vzs. 
Seven, that the City could not be fo 
great, nor conſequently hold ſo ma- 
ny People. I do not doubt but that 
there were ſeveral little Ones, that 
diſcharg'd themſelves into the great 
Ones, altho' Authors do not take 
notice of them. But however it ſeems 
. E 3 that 
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that a City of Sixty or an Hundred 
and Twenty Milcs in Compaſs, with 
Lip/Pag.197. ſeveral Millions of People in it, as 
Fuerumt e- Our Authors would have it, would 


m 7 Cl 
aka, 1 have had a much greater Number of 


54, 
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Wi quo: ſort Common-ſhores; and *tis remarkable 


"1: That thoſe Seven did all of them meet 

am conſſu- into One, as their own Authors do 
mo. write. 3 

ref. Pag. 3- Authors, as I obſery'd already, 

Laab f. mention only Two Hundred Sixty 

rune ſecun- Five Croſs-ways in the whole Town, 

3 ſo Pliny ſays, and Two Hundred and 

' Thirteen Streets. This holds Pro- 

portion with the foreſaid Number of 

Mills, Ovens, Bawdy-houſes, La- 

trines, and Cloacas. Thoſe Compita, 

or Crofs-ways, were either with 

Three or Four Branches. Now, at 

London, we have a great many more 

Croſs-ways, with Three or Four 

Branches, than Streets, becauſe we 

have Abundance of little Streets, 

Lanes, Alleys, Courts and Yards, 

which croſs the great Streets, and are 

great Thorough-fares and Paſlages, 

and the Houſes in them are numerous, 

and full of People. It was impoſſi- 

ble there ſhould be ſo many Tho- 

rough-fares and Strects as in Londen 
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d becauſe of the Multitude of Noble- 

h | mens Houſes, - with their Incloſures, 

15 and ſo many publick Buildings, un- 

leſs we reckon among the Paſlages 

of and Thorough-fares, the ſmall empty 

le Space, about Two or Three Foot 

ct broad, which did divide eycry Houſe 

lo ¶ from each other, and did iſle them, 
which muſt needs have taken a great 

Space, conſider' d all together, and 

ty conſequently made the Town and 

Ny the Number of Houſes and Inhabi- 

ad tants much the leſſer. _ 

The ſmall Number of- their Bridg- + 

of es, City Gates, -High-ways and Re- 

4- F gions, ſhews alſo that there could 

not be ſo much People. E 

th} The great Number of Palaces, 

ar Churches, Fields, Thermes, Piazzas,,, 

re and other empty Spaces, whereof I fcribit, Laua- 

ur I ſhall take Notice in another Place, era in modum 

vc ¶ did hinder alſo the Town from being jap 239" 

lo populous. Some of their magni- Valerius cum 

fying Authors complain that the Hou- indignatione 

(cs of ſome Senators were as big as 4, ge 

Cities; as likewiſe that ſome of their — 

Thermes, or Publick Baths, were as <#js Domus 


. tAnium patet, 
lar 80 as P I Ovinces. „ 
- E 4 | | If cinnati rura 


. patuerunt. 
Lipſ, p. 198. Seneca paſſim inerepat Ædiſicia laxitatem magna. 
tum Urbium vincentia. | 
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Lip}. p. 216. 
Sylla Legem 


tulit ut Feriis 0 
ſolemnibus 30 every Rich Man's Expences as to his 
Seſtertios lice- 
ret inſumere; N 
ceteris Die- could not be very populous; for it was 
us ternos ter- Di 
eee prohibited to ſpend above a Drachme, 
Drachma. 


which is TWO Pence half-penny o 


— 


—— 
A Compariſon between 
If we did not take for an Hyper- 


bole what the Poet Martial ſays, that | 


in a Day of Triumph all the People 
of Rome were to be ſeen in the Street 
call'd Via Flaminia or Triumphalis, 
we ſhould have Reaſon to think that 
the People were but few, when he 
fays; Totaque Flaminia Roma viden- 
da Via; the Street might be Eight or 
Nine Foot broad, 5 was not long 
in the City, altho' the ſame Street 


was a High-way alſo in the Coun- 


try, with the ſame Name. We muſt 
confeſs that ſuch a Street ſeems but 
little fit for a Triumph to paſs by; 
for their High-ways being ſo narrow; 
the Streets of the Town muſt yet 
have been narrower. 1 
We may alſo judge, by their Ci 
barie Leges, or Laws for regulating 


Diet, even by that of Hylla, that Rom 


our Mony, every ordinary Day, un- 
leſs it were at a Wedding or other great 
Feaſt; which was a Sign of Poverty un- 
der the Republick: Although Vl. 
#s thinks that Rome under the Re- 

PR Res publick 


richer than under the Emperors. 


abundance of People. In a rich Coun- 


— - —mt:mñ„«4%é oO c„%. % 
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publick did flouriſh moſt, and was baff p. 3 &. 
A itaque 5 
18 7 e | 
ny body may judge by this that Rome — — 
was not fit to maintain great Multi- — Ho- 
tudes of People; if ſuch a Thing «; Cheng 
were done at London it would ſpoil * 
try Luxuriouſneſs becomes the Rich, ma 


and ſhould be prohibited only to the paler: 85 
common Sort of People, who have aauramsyl- 
no conliderable Eſtates. *Tis true, preceſſe- 
under Auguſtus other Laws were made, 
whereby the richeſt of the People 
were allow'd to ſpend much more, if 
they had a mind to do it. | 

They had allo a Law, whereby 
Women were reſtrain'd from talking 
with Men in publick; which did ex- 
clude all Women, at once, from buy- 
ing or ſelling any thing, and from 
driving any Trade. Such a Law 
would be very prejudicial in London, 
and would not pleaſe the Women at 
all, nor does it agree with the Opini- 


on of a great Trade and Populouſ- 


neſs. 

They did not value Women, who, 
being Widows, marry'd a ſecond 
time; this would not pleaſe our Wo- 
men neither: And tho' there was no 
go Law 
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Law againſt it, yet that Cuſtom was 


2 little againſt Propagation alſo. 


Pag. 267. 


Their Authors do only mention 
Nine or Ten Streets that were any 


thing conſiderable, and I do not be- 
lieve that their beſt Streets were com- 
parable to the middle fort of ours, 
either for Length, or Breadth, or U- 
niformity of Houſes: But only they 
had, here and there, ſome fine pub- 
lick Building, or Nobleman's Houle, 
or Piazza. Georgius Fabritius gives 
an Account of their other great Streets 
beſides Via Appia, to the Number 
of Eleven, vis. Lia ſacra, Via nova, 
Via nova alia, Via lata, Via alta, 
Via recta, Via fornicata, N 
rana, Lia Piſcinaria, Via Trium- 


phalis or Flaminia, Lia (Alia. Job- 


ſerve that there was none call'd Via 
longa, or the long Street. by 

Had Rome been as populous as is 
thought, tis not likely that Cz ſar 


would have ſo much admir'd the Po- 


pulouſneſs of England, when he came 
there: He ſays, in his Commenta- 


ries, he ſaw an infinite Multitude of 


People; which, by the by, does not 
agree at all with the Syſtem of thoſe 
who fancy that, in the Time of 2 

I. 


fin England. 
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Saviour, there were not above Three 


Hundred and Sixty Thouſand Souls 

If there had been as much People 
in Rome as there is at London, I can- 
not imagine how they could ſupply 
that Town with Fire- wood; for al- 
tho' the Country is not ſo cold as 
England, yet they wanted Fire as 
well as we do, to bake their Bread, 
and dreſs their Meat; and they con- 
ſum'd a world of it in their hot Baths, 
which were us'd generally both in 
Winter and Summer. They were 
alſo oblig'd to keep a conſtant Fire 
in the Winter againſt 'the Cold, as 
well as we do; and ſometimes the 
Cold is ſharper at Rome than it is in 
England. Horace ſhews it was ſharp 
enough in the Winter time, when he 
ſays, Ode IX. 


Vides ut alta ſtet nive candidum 
Soratte, nec jam ſuſtineant onus 
Hleæ laborantes, geluque 
Flumina conſtiterint acuto: _ 
Diſſolve Frigus ligna ſuper Foco 
Largere ponens, &C. | 
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I have ſhewn already that their Ri- 
ver was very troubleſom, and unfit 
to ſupply them ſufficiently with Wood, c 
and other bulky Materials, if the o 
Town had been ſo very populous: 
And we cannot but acknowledge that pf 
Paris (altho' a ſmall City in Com- un 
pariſon of London) buys its Wood 
always at a very dear Rate, notwith- 
ſanding the Benefit it enjoys of ſo 
many good Rivers, which do con- 
vey it thereunto from many Provin- a] 
ces of the Kingdom; and yet, for 


all that, Fuel is at all times four or Ito 


five times as dear as at London. Y nec 

Tis commonly beliey'd in England, I 
or at leaſt *tis ſaid fo, that were it hz 
not for Sea-coals, London could never Ip 
be ſupply'd ſufficiently with Fire- Ib 
wood, notwithſtanding the admira- I, 
ble River of Thames, and the innu- J 
merable Multitude of Ships and Sea- £"* 
men, which, were it neceſſary, might 
fetch it from all the Coaſts, where O 
they would gather it from all Parts 
of the Kingdom, by means of the K 
Rivers that run thro* every Province. 
Certain it is, that Fuel would be ex- II 
traordinary dear at London, were it 
not for the ſaid Sea-coals; and if 5 * 

Other 
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other Proviſions were as dear at 
ondon, as they muſt needs have been 


at Rome, ſuppoſing it to have been 
ſo populous, London in a few Years 
. would loſe the Three Parts in Four 


ad 


l 


of its Inhabitants; which would be 


unavoidable, if the Sea-port, River, 


Ground, Air, Waters, and High- 


ways were not better, and the Car- 
riage of all Things as dear. 


It is not likely that they had ſuch 


in. Ia Multitude of Ships and Sea-men in 


taly, and even in all their Streights, 
to provide Rome with all Neceſlaries, 


Jas we have in England; no, nor the 


Tenth Parr neither. Believe me, they 
had but few Sca-men then; but ſup- 
pole they had been moſtly ſupply'd 
by Sea with all forts of Proviſions, 
what if the Storms had ruin'd their 


leets of Merchant-men, or the E- 


nemies and Pirats taken *em? If the 
lame be objected to us, we anſwer, 
our River, Country, and High-ways 
are a great deal better than thoſe of 
Rome; and can ſupply us with all 
forts of Proviſions from the Country, 
much more. conveniently and abun- 
dantly, than they could be ſupply'd 
at Rome. N 
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I ſhall ſhew, in its proper Place} 
that their Nobility and Gentry wereſ'< 


generally poor,in Comparifon of ours 


altho*' ſome were very rich. 


We read not a Word in the anci- 
ent Authors of the Uſe of the Poſt. 
Office, and much leſs of the Penny: 
Poſt-Office, nor of the Uſe of Bills 
of Exchange, nor of Hackney-Coach. 
es at Rome, which are Things ſo ne- 
ceſlary in populous and trading Coun- 
tries and large Towns. I have read 
indeed ſomewhere that Artaxerxei 
1 Muemon) inſtituted Poſt. 

orſes in his Dominions, and he 


flouriſh'd about A. U. C. 360. 


ueſtion is, whether an Invention of 


The 


ſuch a general Uſe was for ſo many 
Years confin'd to Perſia, and not dit- 
fus'd afterwards thro' the Roman Em. 
pire, and conſequently us'd in 1taly? 

The Spartans had their Hemerodro- 


mM. 


who ſaw this Manuſcript of 


Theſe Two Things have been ob- 
jected to me by a very Learned Man, 


mine, 


which I am now publiſhing. 
_ To this I anſwer, That Poſt-Hor- 


ſes in-Artaxerxes's time were proba- 


bly for no other Uſe than they 


are in 


(Hina 


P! 
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ice China at this Day, where the Empe- 
erelror makes uſe of them only for his 
irg private Affairs, viz. to carry his Or- 
ders to the Governors of Provinces 
1ciand Cities, and for nothing elſe, as 
RJ Lewts le Comte tells us in his Account 
ny of China; the Merchants and Tra- 
ilialders get no Advantage by them: And 
ch. Trade to be ſure was not very great 
ne. Iin Perſia in Artaxerxes's time. As 
un. Iſor the Hueg0egu, or Day-runners 
eadlof the Spartans, the Word it ſelf 
eil news that their Poſtilions were quite 
oſt. different from ours; the Word ſigni- 
hel fies either that they did run only in 
Thel the Day time, or only One Day, and 
\ off tis like they made no Uſe of Horſes 
any for that purpoſe: As we have ſeen in 
dif. many Provinces of Portugal and 
7 Hain, and other Countries, where 
by? hey have noother Couriers but Foot- 
pads, who march only One Day, and 
then leave the Packet to another, 
| vho marches alſo another Day, and 
ſo does the next Day another Foot- 
pad, *till the Packet arrives where 
they intend it ſhould be brought to. 
or- And the ſhort Dominions and Trade 
„ba- Jof Harta were not conſiderable e- 

e in] nough to require Poſt-Horſes. 
How- 
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However it be, tis plain by the 
Roman Hiſtory that they had no 
Poſt-Horſes at Rome, not only be. 
cauſe there's not the leaſt mention 
made of it by all their Authors, but 
becauſe their Carriers or Poſtilions, 
as you ſhall pleaſe to call them, were 
called Tabellarii, from the Tables they 
carry'd, cither of Wood cover'd with 
Wax, or any other ſuch Material, 
upon which the Romans wrote their 
publick Acts, Statutes, and Inſtru- 
ments or publick Writings; Tabellari- 
us ſignifies a Carrier of ſuch Tables. 
They did write afterwards in Palm- 
tree Leaves; private Letters at laſt 
in fine Linnen or Wax. They wrote 
with an Inſtrument of Steel or Iron, 
having a ſharp Point, and afterwards 
us'd a Bone. Ihe Uſe of Paper was 
notknownthen; they us'd alſo Rinds 
of Trees, and did likewiſe write in 
great Leaves made of that Ruſh 4. 
pyrus growing in Egypt, from whence 


ide Tho. our Word Paper. They made uſe 
Goodwin in alſo of Parchment *. I ſhall ſhew 


. Antboo- hercafter that Trade in all the Roman 


Empire was very ſmall. | 
I do not ſo much as read any thing 


of Carriers from Rometoother I owns 
Or 


Ronie and London: 


the pr Cities in 1zal/y, which are ſo ne- 
noſkefſary alſo in populous and trading 
be· Countries, and ſo common among 
ion is, that there are ſometimes Three 
butÞþr Four every Week going from one 
ns, Mown to the other; and in truth, it 
ere as impoſſible for them to practiſe it, 
1ey ince their High- ways were ſo impro- 
ich per for it, as We have ſeen. Can you 
1al, Juppoſe that Eight or Nine Hundred 
arriers had come to Rome every 
eck from the Country, beſides 
oaches, Pack-horſes, and Trayel- 
les. ers, Thouſands of other Carts la- 
m- en with Proviſions every Day, and 
laſt Proves of Cattle, ec. as there are 
ote ſtoming every Week and Day to 
on, TLondon, and going back again to the 
rds Tountry; how could that poſſibly be, 
vas Heir High-ways being ſo inconveni- 
1ds Int and narrow, as repreſented alrea- 
y? I find indeed ſomething of a 
reck-ſchuyt or Draw-Boat in Ho- 
ce, wherein herepreſents to us that 
e went from Rome to Aricia and Fo- 
um Appium, which is only a good 
Jay's Journey from Rome, and gives 
S ſuch a Deſcription of that Carri- 


hat a Man cannot have any great O- 
F pinion 


ge, and of the Inn where they lodg'd, 
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the Inn in that Town, w 


don are much more convenient, and 


Horace Serm. 


Lib, 1 Sat. F. 
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pinion of Rome, and of its Riches ot 
Policy, when he reads it. By what 4 
he ſays, We, may ſee that the Boat 
was not. well regulated, that the Car. z 
ricr or Skipper was unn: and that 

th: ich was off 7, 
near Rome, and at the End of 217 
Day's Journgy, was very mean, and 
ill provided with Neceſlaries. We 
mult belicve it was the beſt Inn inf 
that Town, for Horace was a Vo- Y, 
luptuary, and a conſiderable Man, as 
being the Favourite of Mæcenas, andi. 
a Tribunus Militum, a, 'S ollonel at 
leaſt. It was along Lia Appia, the 4. 
greateſt Road about Rome, and the 
moſt frequented. Certainly the Car. 
riages and Inns about Paris and Lon 


better regulated, eſpecially in Mar- 
ket-Towns; as alſo the 7 reck-ſchuyts 
ot Draw-Boats in Holland, and eve 
upon the leſs conſiderable Roads 
and they are not reduc'd:to One, a / 
Rome was; and you may be providF;, 
ed every where with good Accom 
modation. . NG den, 

1420 | 2 7 
Egreſſum magna me excepit Aricilyqr 
r 7 
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or Hoſpitio modico, &c. inde Forum Appi 
at Differtum nautis, cauponibus atque 
ary malignis, &c. >.* | | 
r Hic ego propter Aquam, quod erat de- 1 
at terrima, ventri 
ſo Indico bellum, &c. — 
Tum Pueri Nautis, Pueris convicia 
nl Nautræ | | 
VR Ingerere, huc appelle. Trecentos inſe- 

A rig, ohe ! Fi | 

0 am ſatis eft. Dum æs exigitur, dum 
vl mula ligatur PO | 
ndr abit Hora. Mali Culices, Range- 
AY gue. paluſtres 

the Abertunt Jommos. Abſentem cantat 
the Amicam l 
Alultd prolutug vappa nauta, atque 


Viator b. 
ertatim. Tandem feſſus dormire Vi- 
ator 


NVBncipit : Ac miſſe paſtam retinacula 
vu Mule 
ads Nuts piger ſaxo religat, ftertitque 
N ſupinus. 
vid famque Dies aderat, quum nil pro- 
MY cedere Lintrem | | 
hentimus: Donec cerebroſus proſilit 
unus m_— 
le mule Nauteque Caput lumboſque | 
ſaligno : | 
Ho F 2 | F. uſt e 


ici 
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Fuſte dolat. Quarta vix demum ex- 
ponimur Hora, &c. 


This gives us alſo a very mean Idea 
of Rome. * 
If Ancient Rome had conſum'd as 


much Cattle as London does, all Ira. 


Y would hardly have been able to 
fupply it with a ſufficient Quantity: 
And what if it had contain'd Four. 
teen Millions of People, as Vſſius lays? 
We ſee that Fiſh is always pretty 
dear at London, dearer than Fleſh, 
altho? there are Thouſands of Fiſher: 
men, many Fiſh-markets, an admi. 
rable River, or rather many Rivers 
about it, for Freſh- water Fiſh, and 
the Sea at hand, beſides what dr 
and falted Fiſh is brought from farb 
Sea and Land unto it. We know b 
Hiſtory that the People of Rome di 
eat abundance of it, which as *tis : 
Sign that *twas cheap and plentifu 
ſo is it a Sign alſo that the People 0 
Rome were not ſo numerous as ours art 
Some are apt to ſay that the Coun 
try about Rome was an Hundre 
times more populous and fruitful tha 
it is at preſent, and that we muſt n 


judge of Ancient Rome and the adj; 
cen 
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* cent Country by what we ſee at pre- 
ſent; that the Papacy has depopula- 
ted that Country, and that Popery 

lea lays waſte all Countries where it 

bears Sway. I grant all this; but I 

48 ſay, that altho* the Pope and all his 

ra. Prieſts were deſtroy'd, and that the 

to Emperor ſhould have turn'd out the 

7 Tyrant, and reſide there himſelf with 

ur. all his Court, with Forty Millions 

7s Sterling Revenue, and ſhould repeo- 
te ple all the Country about fome, 
hy which the Papal Tyranny has depo- 
er. pulated, ſhould promote and encou- 
my rage Diligence, Induſtry, Chaſtity, 


erg and Matrimony, inſtead of the abo- 


and minable Idleneſs and other horrid Vi- 
arſf ces introduc'd by the Prieſts, and did 
bi maintain Thirty or Forty Thouſand 
b Soldiers for his ordinary Guard; and 
a altho? all his Court was as numerous 
S and rich as that of the Ancient Em- 
x perors; notwithſtanding all thoſe 
Things, I fay, it would be impoſſi- 
ble to ſubſiſt there the ſame Number 
of People that there is in London, 
becauſe of the bad Sea-port and Ri- 
ver, Cc. | 

They will tell us, that ſometimes, 
after ſome great Victory, Meat was 


F 3 very 
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Lipſ p. 217. very cheap at Nome, and that an Ox 
Bello Mithri- 


Jie Lacal. WAS to be bought for leſs than Three 
us pradas d Pence, becauſe they had taken great 
4 722 427 Numbers of them from the Enemy, 


tam abun- 
dantes ut Bos and brought them even from Aſia to 
ana Drach. Rome; but this, inſtead of ſhewing 
ma venalis 


effet, chat is, the Populouſneſs and Riches of the 
Two Pence 'Town and Country, ſhews the con- 


half penny of 


our Engliſh trary; that it was not populous not 
Mony; this rich, or elſe that the People did not 


ſeems incre eat Meat, or that Mony was very 


dible. . 
ſcarce. Let us imagine that the French, 


after having conquer'd Lorrain, 
Franchecomte, Naples, or Portugal, 
ſhould have brought to Paris along 
with them Thirty Thouſand Oxen or 
Cows by Land or Seca, as a Booty 
from theſe Provinces, and fold them 
at Paris for Three Pence a piece, e- 
very body would ſay they took great 
Pains for almoſt nothing: This would 
prejudice mightily the Farmers and 
Graſiers about Paris, and would diſ- 
able the conquer'd Country from pay: 
ing the Tributes or Subſidies; how- 
ever it ſhews rather Poyerty and De- 

population than any other Thing. 
Suppoſe Rome had been oblig'd to 
have for its Trade ſuch a quantity of 
Ships, great or ſmall, that might . 
made 


\ 
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x | made up in capacity the ſame num- 
cc ber of Tuns as thoſe belonging to 
ary London do; where ſhould they have 
taken the Timber, Iron, Hemp, Pitch 
to and Tar to ſet them up? We do not 
ng hear that there was in ta/y any con- 
he fiderable Sea-Town for Shipping to 
n-J ſcrye their City. We thould be here 
or at a great Loſs for Timber, Hemp, 
oth and Iron, if it was not for the Nor- 
Ty thern Countries, which do ſupply us 
„with them. | 

n, We obſerv'd already that the Air 
all of Rome was unhealthy, becauſe it 
ng was expos'd to the South, Atiſtro 0b- 
orjecta & Cœli aliquanto gravioris, as 
tf the Authors ſay; as alſo becauſe, of 
ME the Lacunes, and marſhy Ground a- 
bout Rome, which Horace did denote 
cat to us, when he faid, that the Frogs 
di and Gnats did diſturb his Sleep; Ma- 
nd / Culices, Raneque paluſtres, aver- 
li- unt Somnos. | 

aJ- The Situation of London has, be- 
WE fides Air, another great Advantage 
cf above Rome, which is, that being 
placed further in the Land, it may 
to be more abundantly provided with 
of Proviſions from the Country, and 
ve may beſides communicate to the ſame 
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a great many more Commodities, 
both forcign and of its own, than 
Rome did. And its Remoteneſs from 
the Sea does not prejudice it in the 
| leaſt, becauſe the Ships are ſafe in it, 
and the Tide can bring the greateſt 
Veſſels to it in leſs than Twenty Four 
Hours. | 
Let them ſay what they will con- 
cerning the Soil or Ground about 
Rome, I afhrm that the Ground of 
London, Fifty Miles about it, 1s much 
fruitfuller and better than that of Rome 
was, and produces more Hay and 
Graſs, and conſequently there's more 
Cattle, and Dung to dung Gardens 
and Lands with. All theſe Things 
do contribute much towards making 
a City populous. The Ground about 
Rome was barren, as is obſerv'd by 
Authors and Travellers. Franciſco 
Bocchi, an Italian Author, confirms 
the ſame, when he lays, J Terreno 
Vicino a Roma poco abondante & ſte- 
rile, 5 121. 
London is naturally the fitteſt City 
in all England for Trade. It was not 
ſo of Old Rome, in reſpect of Italy: 
Although we hear of no famous Town 
for Trade in that Country; but we 
haye 


* 
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have ſeen that Ships of conſiderable 
Bulk could not come at it; and thcir 
Men of War never came to Oſſia, the 
Port was too ſhallow and full of Sand 
and Mud for ſuch Ships. | 
Rome did never enjoy, even under 
the Republican Government, a great- 
er Liberty, or ſo great as the People of 
London do; of whom we may ſay, 
that they ſee and feel the Extreams of 
Liberty; Quid prius & quid ultimum 


. 


fit in Libertate. I obſerve this, be- 


cauſe Liberty and Property arc of 
great Conſequence for populating 

Towns. | 
The Impoſitions, both under the 
Republick and the Emperors, but e- 
ſpecially under the latter, were ex- 
ceſſive; which does in no manner 
help towards populating a Town, 
and they were ſo much the harder, 
that Trade and Manufactures were at 
a low Ebb. In London they are ve- 
ry few and light to bear in time of 
Peace, and yery moderate even 1n 
time of War: And the poor People, 
either in War or Peace, pay nothing 
at all; whereas it was not ſo at Rome. 
If there was a general Exciſe in Lon- 
don upon all things, as there was at 
Rome, 
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Rome, the Numbers of the People 
would mightily decreaſe: Some would 
go to the Plantations, ſome to Ire. 
land, others into the Country, and 
few would come from the Country to 
ſettle in London. 

It muſt be conſider'd alſo, that the 
greateſt Part of the People of Rome 
were Slaves, or Liberti, or Liberti- 
ni; that is, made free by their Ma- 
fters, and deſcended from ſuch, which 
implies that they were generally poor, 
and could ſpend little; a thing not 
proper to render a City flouriſhing. 
Such People are very uſeful in the 
Country, but pernicious to Tradeſ- 
men, Handicrafts, and Shop-keepers 
in Towns; becauſe they either do 
their own Work, or at leaſt ſpend al- 
moſt nothing, eſpecially at Rome, 
where they were pitifully cloath'd, 
and worle fed; but the truth 1s, the 
- moſt part of their Slaves were at their 
Country Houſes, and the narrow 
Streets of Rome did not allow them 
to keep ſo many in Town for their 
Attendance. | | 

The little Eſteem the Romans had 
generally for the Common People of 
Rome, was not fit to make it very 


Popu- 


\ 
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populous. The Four Tribes of the 
City were called Urbane, but the 
xxxI Tribes of the Country were 
call'd Ingenuæ, as being reputed more 
noble and ingenuous, ſo that the great 
Men delir'd to be liſted among them. 

They did not value Shop-keepers, 
Citizens, and Tradeſmen; and altho? 
Merchants were“ more valu'd than 
thoſe other forts of People, yet they 
were not in ſuch Eſteem as they are 
among us. So Bocchi tells us. They 
did value moſt ſuch as were addicted 
to Agriculture, or Husbandry, or to 
the Military Art. This was not fit 
neither to make the City populous. 
It had been a great piece of Impru- 
dence in that Government, to ſuffer 
ſuch a vaſt Number of idle People, as 
our Authors pretend, 1n a Place that 
was not fit for Trade at all. 

The rich People among the Ro- 
mans could eaſily maintain many more 
Seryants than we do, becauſe both 
Maſters and Servants or Slaves were 
generally much leſs debauch'd, ſobe- 
rer, frugaler, chaſter, and modeſter 
than we are. Our rich People ſpend 
more ſeveral ways, than they did a- 


bout their Pleaſures, either lawful or 
un- 
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unlawful. Our Lackeys at this day, 7 
and Seryant-Maids, are better cloa- || 9? 
thed and feed higher than the Roman || /** 
Knights or Senators themſelyes. But J 
after all, this Luxuriouſneſs, even in ee 
ſuch ſort of People, is a great deal IE 
more proper to enrich and people a P. 
City, than the general Parſimony t 
and Frugality of the Romans; altho' 
there have been ſome few noted alſo || dl 
among them for great Extravagancies II 
of that kind; but in general they m 
were extreamly frugal, eſpecially in 4 
the Common-wealth's time, becauſe uU 
Poor. | 
They had no Manufactures almoſt J 45 
in that Town, as I ſaid, which is R 
contrary to Riches and Populouſneſs. 7 
Lipf. p. 208. For many Ages they were ſo poor 
| _— they did live moſt upon Pap, 
fe, habemus Pultes and farra; hence it is that Plau- 
* n, M tus calls them Pultiphagos. I ſhall 
I aliquot Secu- ſlew in the next Chapter, when | 
3 ni peak of their Riches, that they ſeem 
70 ph. 5 to have been very poor before the 
am. Emperors. 
They had but very few Markets in 
compariſon with us, viz. Nine or 
Ten, and among them but One for 


Meat. That for Ox Fleſh, call'd Bo- 


rium; 
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arium; One for Hogs Fleſh, or the 
Hnarium; One for Fiſh, or the Pi. 


ſcarium; One for Herbs, or the Oli- 


torium. I have ſaid ſomewhat con- 
cerning that in the Chapter of the 
Extent: It may ſerve allo to clear the 
Point of the Populouſneſs of the 
two Cities, London and Rome. | 
We find in London above Thirty 
Slaughter-houſes extreamly well fur- 
niſh'd with all Sorts of Meat, and al- 
moſt as many Fiſh-Markets, either in 
a body of Market- place, or ſcatter'd 
up and down in a great many Streets. 
Nome was in the Form of a Bow; 
as I obſery'd already, whereof the 


River was the String; which is _ 


a Figure very capable, and it ſhews 
and confirms at 'the ſame time what 
we have ſaid concerning the little 
Advantage they receiv'd from their 
River, and that there was not much 
Trading; for ſuppoſe the River had 
been ſo very uſeful, why did not 
they build Houſes on both Sides of 
the River, all along it, rather than 
to live ſo far from it. Tis certain 
that there were but few Houſes in the 
Tranſtiberine Region, in comparifon 
with the reſt of the Town, and that 

they 
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they were always in fears of being o. 
verflow'd and drowned by that lilly 
River. E 1 
The Authors who make Rome o 
ſo great Extent, and ſo prodigiouſly 
populous, ſhew themſclves deſtitute 
of Judgment, in owning that it had 
that Figure, vig. of a Bow; and 
that the greateſt Part of it was ſo far 
from the River, and that the Town 
had ſo few Bridges upon it, ſo few 
Gates, ſo few Regions, and ſo few 
Hills, exc. 18 50 

I have ſaid already, that the Fleets 
of the Romans ſtood in Places re- 
mote from Nome, becauſe: the Port 
was not fit for them, which was al- 


ſo contrary to the Peopling of that 


Town; for no Body is ignorant how 
many Hundreds and Thouſands of 
Families do live and ſubſiſt by the 
Neighbourhood of ſuch great Fleets; 
J dare ſay, that there are above 
Fifteen or Twenty Thouſand People 
about London, who get their Liveli- 
hood, more or leſs, by our Fleet, 
and Mcn of War ſtanding in the 
Proximity of it, by their. turniſhing 
the ſame with all forts of Materials 
and Proviſions, and by the building 
| | or 
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„ for repairing of Ships, or by lodgi 
y and Ns their Officers "= Be 
Inen when at Land, beſides the great 
of leonveniency which reſults from 
hence, both for the Government, and 
for the Sailorg and Merchants Ships, 
ho are thereby provided continual- 
d ſy with Convoys. Tis well known 
ar That the Roman Fleets did ſtand at 
n {Ravenna in the Adriatick, at M- 
ene in the Kingdom of Naples, in 
w Boro Fulii in Gallia Narbonenſe, and 
in Ponto in Aſia, all Places very re- 
ts Imote from Nome; whereas our Eu- 
e- % Navy are cither in the Thames 
rt Nor in the Downs, or in Shereneſs or 
L. Chatham, or about Port ſinauth, all 
at Places not very much diſtant from 
London. his: 
of | All that might be granted in Point 
ie of Populouſneſs to the City of Rome 
5; Lis, that it might have had as much 
„e People as Milan or Naples have at 
le Ithis Day; and I can hardly believe 
i- Ithat it could have more than any of 
t, Itheſe Cities has, eſpecially Naples, 
ze Jvhich is the beſt peopled of the 
ig Wo. | | 
1 We muſt rather argue, in ſuch Mat- 
ig ers, from the Principles I have al- 
OT 8 ready 
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ready ſet down in the beginning o 
this Chapter, or from the Number 
and Height of Houſes, Streets, Mar 
ket-places, Trades, than from what 
unjudicious Authors tell us at ran 
dom, who contradict themſelyes, 
and lead their Readers into number 
leſs Errors. 3 
Nardini tells us, after Donati 
and Publius Victor, that there were 
not above Forty Two or Forty Six 
Thouſand Houſes, and that they were 
but One Story high, and that the 
People did lodge upon the Plain, 
which is to ſay, that they had no 
upper Rooms. | 
The People did not lodge in Cel. 
lars, as a great many do at London, 
becauſe the River did often fwell- to 
a prodigious height, and overflow all 
and even overtuiß the greateſt of 
their Publick Buildings, as appears 
by theſe Verſes of Horace, — 


the 


ral 


h: 


\ 


Vidimus flauum Tiberim retortis 
Littore Etruſco violenter undis, 
Ire dejectum Monumenta Regis 
Templaque Veſtæ. 


which ſhews alſo, that that City was 


Liga 


not well ſituated at all. 
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Lipſius thinks that the Houſes of Lip. p. 184. 


. Auguſtus 
the common People might be gene- 2 At 3 


rally about Seventy Foot high, and ambitionem 
hat before Auguſtuss Time they 7, 2hcanc 


; f videret at- 
ere higher, but that this Emperor que alt? at- 


p 6 . * follendo, &c. 
did reſtrain their former way of Gr 


building Houſes ſo high to Seventy 50 pedes def 
Foot; and he ſays that Nero did the in modo 


| ; 4dificiorum. 
ame after the Fire of Rome, and _ hoc ip- 


rFhat their Houſes were more Capa-ſ#»m pofea 
ious and Handſomer than ours, and f &< 
generally of a far better Structure; one impulics 


| p . urbem incen- 
nd their Roof in Form of a Tor- 2 


oiſe-ſhell, and not narrow like ours, melioremque 


hich takes of their Capaciouſneſs'p47-7e:&c. 
St vulgo 4 


s well as their Handſomneſs. But , one 


7 


hat there were many Houſes, eſpe-A u 


ally the Publick ones, much above fn! * 


toFlat Height, and that the Houſes of atimuuo pra- 
Ahne People could not be leſs :than/*7% 


of 
Je 
ar 
1a 
in 
es 
er 


AY: tecta com- 
of Four or Five Stories high. pluviata au 
Ars teſtudinata, 


od ſæpe. Noſtra hac pectinata, & in anguſtum ſurgentia, ali- 
id de dignitate minuunt, ſed & capacitatem tollunt. In tali au- 
mn altitudine quid minus quam quaterna aut quina cænacula quo- 
m frequentiæ ſtudebant, &c, Multa edes, & in primis omnes 
lice extra hanc legem fuerunt, viz, altiores. 


Voſſius was alſo in the ſame Senti- voſſ. p. 33. 
. C r hi 15 & 34. Roms 
ent, that their Houſes were higher, re, G 


b ore 
nd had more Stories than ours; and plurium con- 


hat Ag aſt us, and after him Nero, ff a, 


u G Or- quam naſtra 


E 


„ 
* — — 


Feri ſoleant Order'd the Houſes ſhould not exceed 
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rate. Sub- : \ 
iD the Height of Seventy Foot; and 
mum coer- concludes from thence, that ſuch x 
82 vaſt Town full of Houſes of that ,, 
See Edi. Height could not hold leſs than Four. 1 
fciorum fin-teen Millions of People. + 
tuentes IL XX 


edu alu. Now is not this a Contradictionſ v 


diners. to what both Authors ſay, that 4c 
guſtus caus'd the City to be built 
much more magnificent than it was 
before, and to their approving o 
what he ſaid, that he had found Nom 
all of Bricks, and did leave it o 
Ups. p. 187. Marble. Marmoream ſe relinqueref A1 
quam lateritiam inveniſſet. What, 
Proportion was there between ſuch 4% 
City all of Marble, with ſuch ftatclſſG. 
Houſes, as they pretend they wendig 
p. 128. Am. before Auguſtus, and their pitiulſſ;, . 
phithearra Streets, which were rather like Alley: 1nd 


* ante tempore 


Argufti tem- Chan Streets, and their Theatres an. 
torarea fri- Amphitheatres which were all hat 
Limes, Wood before Auguſtus ; and even ig 
Ibid. Ce. Julius Cæſur's Time ſome were bull... 
- 3 with Wood, as Lipſius himſelf ownYher 
or Amphi- W ho ſhould have paid the Rent Mere 
*vearram ſuch vaſt Houſes, ſince the Nobilifh,q 
grau. and Gentry, did inhabit their ow; 
Domus and Palaces, and there tre- 

no Trade at Rome, and the Peop\ Mi 


wc 


Twas a fine City. 


Adicts alſo what they ſay of the State- 

Wincſs of the Houſes of the People, 
Ind tells us they were extraordinary 
nean. He confirms what Vaſſius ſaid nardinip.24; 


Wicws us the Houſes could not be o- 


Prreets have been able to hold ſo great 
Multitude of People as there would 
G 2 have 
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were generally poor, as I ſhall ſhew 
at large, | 

LVoſſms owns that the Streets were Voll. pag. 6. 

„ Auguſtus vp 

enormous before Auguſtus and Nero's Nero bios 
Time, and that after Nero had burnt qui antes . 
the City, it was made up much finer. ,,*- 
Who would not think that ſuch a pag. 36. Ex 
City, where the Peoples Houſes were pan" 
generally Seventy Foot high and a- er prodiic Ro- 
bove, and the Roofs of the Houſes . 


ſo curious, as our Authors pretend, 


Nardini contradicts what theſe 
Authors ſay concerning the Height 
of the Houſes; La Gente habitauva in 
ano, the People did live upon the 
Ground-Floor, ſays he. He contra- 


hat the Streets were difform, Le 
rade erano diſtortæ; and Reaſon 


herwiſe than low, ſince the Streets 
ere ſo narrow; or elſe the Streets 
nd the Houſes muſt have been very 
lark and unhealthy, nor would the 
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have been, and much leſs the great 
Number of Horſes, Cärts, and! 
Porters, which are requiſite to carry 
all Neceſſaries, where the Houſcz ! 
are fo thick and high. How. ſhould| / 
it be poſſible to rebuild old high Hou-· 
ſes in ſuch narrow Streets? Where] u 
would the Materials ſtand? And then n 
if any of their Houſes had fallen, iI 
would have damag'd the oppoſiteſſ b 
Houſe. I confeſs I cannot well com ſe 
ceive how their Houſes could haveſ fr 
been ſo high, and the Town very po- th 
pulous, ſeeing the Streets were ſoſ T. 
narrow, as not to bear ſo much 2 
Two of our Carts a- breaſt; I do not 
know how they could carry heay) 
Burthens about Town, they mult et 
ther have had very narrow Carts and 
| Sledges, or have done it by Hand 
work. And truly I cannot imagine 
how they did carry their great Stones 

and Columns about the Town. 
Authors ſay that the Sepr;zonmn 
Severi was look'd upon as a W onde 
of Art, becauſe of its Height, it wa me 
Seven Stories high, as the Woch Ver 
ſhews, every Story being mark*d fron is 
without with a kind of Girdle; 
thers pretend that they were * pru 
| a 
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Galleries one upon another. That 
Height had not been ſo wonderful at 
Rome, if the Houſes of the People 
had been generally to high as our 
Authors do pretcnd. 
J Let us imagine ſuch high Houſes 
upon the Tops of their Hills, in ſuch 
narrow Streets, what Labour would 
it have been for the People that inha- 
bited the upper Rooms of ſuch Hou- 
ſes, to carry their Neceſſaries thither 
from the Markets, which were all in 
the Middle of the City, as all Hiſto- 
rians do unanimouſly agree. So that 
thole who liv'd ſomewhat remote 
from the Markets, muſt have been 
extreamly fatigu'd, eſpecially if it 
had been ſo large as our Authors will 
have it; and, by the by, I ſhall ob- 
nd ſerve here, that the Town was very 
ill contriv'd for a great Number of 
People to live in; all the Markets 
being in the Middle of it, the Streets 
ml 10 narrow, and the River ſo remote 
from the greateſt part of it: By that 
means the Market-places were allo - 
very remote from the River, which 
is another great Inconvenience. 
Beſides that, it had been very im- 
prudent to build ſuch vaſt Houſes in 
G 3 many 


vum be- 
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many Places, where the River: was 
us'd to undermine them. | 

The Streets are now broader, and 
the Houſes higher, becauſe they have 
found better ways to ſecure them a- 
gainſt the River than they had then. 

There ate ſeveral old Buildings and 
Monuments of thoſe Times yet ex- 
tant, which are ſunk prodigiouſly, as 
the Columns of Trajan and Antonime 
aboyc-mention'd; but many others 
have been utterly deſtroy'd by the 
Water. 

I do not deny but that there might 
be ſome Houſes Three, Four, ot 
Five Stories high; *tis certain their 
Publick Buildings and Temples were 
generally ſtately, and under the Em- 
perors ſome of the Noblentens Hou- 
ſes, but for the generality the Houſes 
of the People were low. 

I will not take Notice here of the 
bad Waters of that River, which are 
always naſty and yellow, as Horace 
has deſcrib d them in the Place above- 
mention d, when he calls the Tiber 
yellow: For altho' it was a great In- 
convenience, I ſhall not inſiſt much 
upon it, becauſe they had abundance 
of good Springs and Conduits which 


might 


Gee 
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might ſerye their turn in many Parts 
of the City; and ſome ſay that even 
the Tiber's Water is tolcrable to drink 


when ſettled. 


There 1s one Thing more to be 
taken notice of, which is of a very 
great moment in point of populating 
or depopulating a Country, vg. Re- 
ligion. Now the Religion of the Ro- 
mans, if we may call it ſo, was not 
ſo proper and advantagious for the 
populating of a great *town as the 
Chriſtian Religion is; altho' I con- 
feſs that it was far better for that pur- 
poſe, or not ſo contrary to it, as Po- 
pery, which has ſubjected Nations 
to a foreign Tyrant, and an Ulur- 
per's Voke. I mean the Pope, who 
plunders and impoveriſhes them con- 
tinually, by his Tricks, Tyranny, 
Cruelty, Perfidiouſneſs, Impoſtures, 
and Cheats, and by the innumerable 
Armies of his idle, vicious, and ra- 
venous Clergy. The old Romans 


were very ignorant in Matters of - 


Religion, and idolatrous as well as 
the Papiſts; but there was not ſuch 
an horrid Tyranny practis'd upon 
Conſciences as in . and ſuch 
Cruelty againſt the Diſſenters in point 
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of Worſhip, and their Morals did 


not countenance Perfidiouſneſs and 
Barbarity, as well as Sodomy, for 
the Intereſt of their Summus Ponti- 
fex, or of his Clergy. We- cannot 
tax the Religion of the old Romans 
with many great Political Miſchiefs, 
whereas that of the Papiſts does cauſe 
many ſuch, to the Deſolation and 
Ruin of the Popiſh Nations, and e- 
ven of the Proteſtants in great mea- 
ſure, by its pernicious Influences, and 
its continual Tricks and Plots againſt 
'em, as I could demonſtrate here, if 
it was not out of our Subject. Now 
I find only Three or Four Things, 
wherein the Ignorance of the old Ro- 
mans was of pernicious Conſequence 
to the Publick. Firſt, In reſpect of 
their Gladiators, which was an abo- 
minable thing, for by that mcans 
they deſtroy'd every Year ſeveral 
Thouſands of Men to no purpoſe, 
wherein they did ſhew great Inhuma- 
nity, and Ignorance of the Value 
of Men in a Nation. At firſt 
indeed they pretended to expiate 
the Sins of their dead Friends by Sa- 
crifices of Men, and appeaſe the Gods 
by the Immolation of thoſe Victims; 

but 
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but by degrees, the brutiſh People 
taking Delight in ſuch Executions, 
the Senate and great Men in the time 
of the Republick made it a Diverſi- 
on for the Rabble, and the Emperors 
afterwards caus'd many more of thoſe 
poor Creatures to be butcher'd eycry 
Year, for diverting the People: For 
twas obſerv'd that ſome Years above 
Twenty TI houſand were put to Death 
for their Sport, The Emperor Con- 


ſtantine was the firſt who put an End 
ro theſe Diabolical Paſtimes, but 


Theodoſius and Valentinian reſtored 
them again, and at laſt Honorius did 
aboliſh them for ever, We might 
allo tax their Religion, or rather Ig- 
norance, with the cxecrable Crime 
of Sodomy, which was almoſt as com- 
mon amongſt the old Romans as tis 


now among the Clergy at Rome. We 


might like wiſe tax their Religion, or 
Ignorance, with their boundleſs Am- 
bition, Pride and Injuſtice, in endea- 
vouring to bring all the World under 
their Yoke, and being the univerſal 
Uſurpers of Kingdoms and States, 

as far as their Arms could reach. 
if we except thoſe Three or Four 
Heads, I do not obſerve that their 
Reli- 
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Religion was any ways more prejudi- 
cial to the Publick, in reſpect of the 
Temporal, than that of the Chriſti- 
ans, I mean the Proteſtants, as thi 

practiſe it generally, but only in this, 
that the Idolatry, which they were 
guilty of, is the greateſt of Sins be- 
fore God's Eyes; but politically 
ſpeaking, one may ſay in that Caſe, 


Let the Puniſhment of it be left to 


God; as they us'd to ſay, Deorum 
injuriæ Diis cure. I own they had 
alſo too many Prieſts of difterent Or- 
ders, as the Papiſts have, who fol- 
low their Example and Religion in a 
great many Points. For altho' they 
were marry*d, and were nothing near 
fo miſchievous to the Publick as Po- 
piſh Eccleſiaſticks are, yet they did 
alſo cheat and impoſe upon the Peo- 
ple, to rob them of their Mony and 

Eſtates. They had too many of em, 
as for Example, their great and ſmall 
Prieſts, Pontifices majores & minores, 
under a great many N ames, as Salii, 


Titii, Fæciales, Aruſpices, Augnres, 
Fratres Arvales,Curiones,from whence 
the Word Crxrates, Potitii, Pinartt, 
Pullarii, Capnomantes, the Duumvi 
viri, Decemviri, Quindecimviri, "my 
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Ji the Prieſts of Oele, Lupercales 
Pontifices, Herculis Sacerdotes, &c. 
every God or Goddeſs almoſt had 
their ſpecial Prieſts: That ſort of 
Men, amongſt all Idolaters, is the 
worſt fort of Men: However, God 
be thanked, we do not practiſe here 
at London thoſe Crimes of ſuffering 
Men to be murther'd with Impunity 
and for Diverſion, as they did at 
Rome; nor allow Liberty for the ex- 
ecrable Crime of Sodomy, as they 
did, which is againſt Population, and 
mult certainly have done great Preju- 
dice to their City: We are not guil- 
ty neither of that pernicious and reſt- 
leſs Ambition of conquering all the 
World, as they were; and the Chri- 
ſtian Religion abhors that Injuſtice : 
Neither have we ſuch a vaſt Number 
of Eccleſiaſticks, and thoſe we have 
are not miſchievous to the Publick, 
as theirs were. | 

So that, by what has been ſaid, a- 
ny body may ſee that there were great 
Reaſons, why Nome could never 
grow fo populous as London now 
a. But an Objection will be made 
cre. 


That 
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That the Head City of the great- 
eſt Empire that ever was, muſt needs 
have been, for that yery Reaſon, the 
greateſt City in the World. But this 
is a Miſtake, for very often there are 
ſome Cities in a Nation bigger than 


that which 1s the Head of them, or 


the Prince's Reſidence: Becauſe this 
depends chiefly upon the Trade, Si- 
tuation, River, Air, Sea-port, Ground, 
&c. The Example of ſeveral Coun- 
tries in Europe ſhews us the contrary 
of what they imagine. France is a 
Kingdom of a much larger Extent 
than England, and yet its Head Ci. 
ty, Paris, is much inferior in Big- 
neſs to London. There are ſeveral 
Cities in Europe bigger than the Head 
City of their Country; Meſſma is 
bigger than Palermo, the Capital of 
Sicily Dantgich in Poland than Cra- 
cow, the Capital of that Kingdom: 
And Rome Modern, which may be. 
look'd upon as the Head of a very 
great Empire, (I mean, the Pope's 
Spiritual Empire, and 1s'the Head of 
all Italy under that Notion, as well 
as of many other Popiſh Countries) 
is leſſer than Naples, Milan, and Ve- 
nice, as to the Number of ann 

altho' 
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altho* the Pope, who lives there, has 


greater Revenues by much, than ei- 


ther the Territory of Venice, the 
Kingdom of Naples, or the Dutch 
of Milan yields, or than any other [- 
talian Prince has, and his Court is 
more numerous and richer than that 
of any of the other Italian States. 
Every body knows that Naples and 
Milan, which are both depending 
upon the Monarchy of Hain, are 
much more populous than Madrid is, 
becauſe of their being fitter for Trade; 
the one being ſituated near the Sea, 
in a good Ground, and admirable 
Air; and the other enjoying alſo the 
Benefit of a very fruitful Land, and 
of many Rivers or convenient Chan- 
nels of Water: And altho' Madrid 
was the Head City of the whole U- 
niverſe, and the Haniards had ſub- 
du'd more Nations than the Romans 
eyer did, being ſtill ſituated where it 
is, with ſuch a pitiful River, it could 
not ſubſiſt double the Number of the 
People that are living at preſent in it, 
and they would be in great danger of 
ſtarving ſooner or later; for at this 
Day the People labour very often un- 
der great Scarcity. 255 
| What 
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What Prudence would it be for 2 
People to ſettle there in great Num. 
bers, and for a Prince to aflemble 
great Multitudes of People to haye 
them ſtarv'd? 11845 
I confeſs Rome was, under the Em. 
perors, the only City that made any 
great Figure in the World. The Ro- 
mans had ruin'd all other great ones, 
and therefore had enrich'd and peo 
pled Rome with their Spoils, and for 
that very Reaſon it ſeem'd to them 


ſo much the more populous, becauſe | 

it had no Rival in the World; but 
for all this, it was not capable of 
maintaining fo many People as Lon- 


don does, for the Reaſons before 
faid. 

I ſhall give other Inſtances, to ſhew 
that great Courts of Princes are not 
capable, alone, to render a Town ſo 
populous. Every body knows that 


Prague in Bohemia, belonging to the 


Emperor, is much bigger than /7en- 
na, and more populous, altho' the 
laſt is the Emperor's Reſidence, and 


altho' the River of Vienna is far big- 


ger than that of Prague: The Reaſon 
of which is, that the Danube is nol 


very fit for Trade, being too * 
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and cannot be fail'd upwards for that - 


Reaſon, and the Ground is generally 
much better about Prague than about 
Vienna. 


If we believe Relations of Cairo in 


Ezypt, which belongs to the Grand 
Seignior, it is more populous than 
Conſtantinople, the Reſidence of that 
potent Monarch, becauſe of its ad- 
mirable River, 4nd the extraordina 

Fruitfulneſs of that Country of E- 


gypt. 


a good Sea- port, good Soil, Air, and 


Situation, with its being the Head of 


a vaſt Empire, are not ſufficient to 
render a Town as populous as Lon- 
don is, becauſe that other important 
things are wanting, ſuch as Liberty 
and Property, Trade, Manufactures, 
and a good Civil Government; for 
it's known that their Goyerment is 
very hard; their Religion alſo, tho' 
much leſs contrary to the Politick 
and Publick Good than Popery, 1s 
not ſo advantagious as the Proteſtant 
Religion. | 

On the. contrary, we ſee by the 
Example of Amſterdam, that a Town, 


. " x 
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We ſee cyen by the Example of 
che ſame City of Conſtantinople, that 


by 
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es and peoples the Town, and ſuch Fi 


Town more and more. It makes Ma- 
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; by Sea Trade, and by the help of n 


many Rivers and Channels, Manu- Ito 
factures, good Government, and Re. Id 
ligion, without its being the Capitalſſt 


of a State, or the Reſidence of a po- Iſh 


tent Prince, and of the chief Courts Fri. 
of Juſtice, or Univerſity, and with- IP. 
out any other Territory than that of. 
Two inconſiderable Villages, we ſee T 
(I fay) that Amſterdam is become one Ine 
of the richeſt and moſt populous C. 
Towns in the whole World. bis 
The City of Hamburgh likewiſe, Ith 
by means of its Trade, River, Ma- 
nufactures, Religion, and mild Go- 
vernment, 1s richer and more popu- 
lous (tho? it has but a ſmall Territo- i 
ry of Twenty or Thirty Villages be- 
longing to ir) than Madrid or Vien. 
na, becauſe Hamburgh enjoys the 
Benefit of a Sea-Trade by its excel-E ? 
lent River of a long Courſe, with a 
good Religion alſo, and a good Civil 
Government. | 
Such a River as they have enrich- 


a Town enriches and peoples the Fi 
Country adjacent, and this laſt afrer-þ 
wards peoples and enriches again the . 


nufacturcs 
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of nufactures, Fiſhing and Navigation 
u- to flouriſh in the City, and Husban- 
& dry in the Country, it revives Indu- 
talſtry. Was it poſſible that Hamburgh 
o-Eſhould keep its Trade and its Proſpe- 
rtsricy, with its being at the ſame time 
h-YPopiſh, which I think incompatible: 
offiBut if it was poſſible, in leſs than 
ſee [Twenty Years time it would be, if 
ne not the richeſt, at leaſt the greateſt 
us City in all Germany, and become as 
big as Amſterdam is at preſent, by 
ſe, lthe Multitude of Monaſteries and 
la · Nonvents which would be ſet up, and 
would increaſe it by half in half in 
Extent, altho' not in Riches or Mul- 
titude of People. So great is the 
\dvantage of a good Sca- port, and 
good River, as alſo good Religion 
and Government. 

Tis allo for the ſame Reaſons, of 
he Trade and Proteſtant Religi- 
Pn, that Stockholm and Copenhagen, 
oth Capital Cities of Sweden and 
Denmark, two Kingdoms much infe- 
lor to that of Hain, or the Territo- 
les poſſeſs*'d by the Emperor, have 
g much or more People than either 
Vienna or Madrid; and were it not 
Por the Monaſteries and Convents of 
a 2d the 
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the two laſt, they would be twice ag 


large in Extent as the laſt. 


Paris, as we have already obſer. 
ved, is much better ſituated than 
Rome, for the Subſiſtence of a great 
Multitude, becauſe of its many Ri- 
vers; but without them, altho' the 

French King's Court was Three or 
Four Times as big as 'tis, and his 
and 
that the Juriſdiction of all the Courts 
of Juſtice was freble to what it is, as 
alſo the Univerſity, and Number of 
Church-men and Publicans, c. and 
that the French Empire was Four 
times as big as tis, there would not 
be the half, nor the third part of the 
People that there is at preſent. It's 

. known, that notwithſtanding its Ki- 


Houthold proportionably too, 


vers, they labour very often under 
a great Scarcity of Proviſions., All 
the new Relations of China do tell us, 


that Nantin is bigger and more po- 
pulous than the Capital of the Em- 
pire, vig. Pekin, becauſe this has no 
River nor Sea- port, and lyes in a bat- 


ren Province. 


They tell you alſo, that there are 
other Cities in the tame Kingdom 428%; 


big and populous as Pekin: I confeſs 


there 
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there are many Fables in thoſe Rela- 
tions, but however they are credited. 

According to a Relation publiſh'd 
ſome Years ago by Mr. Carr, who 
was Conſul at Amſterdam for the En- 
gliſh Nation, concerning the Num- 
ber of Houſes in all the great Cities 


of Italy, there ſhould be as much 


People in London, as in the Ten 
or Twelve biggeſt Cities of Italy. Let 
us ſuppoſe then that the Inhabitants 
of Naples, Milan, Venice, Genua, 
Bologna, Florence, Turin, and Three 
or Four more of the greateſt Cities 
of Italy, were added to the preſent 
Inhabitants of Rome; how can it be 
imagin'd that they could ſubſift there, 
altho* all the Inhabitants of thoſe 
ſeveral Countries, who do now ſup- 
ply all thoſe Cities, were added to 
thoſe that are already in the adjacent 
Country to Rome, to till and manure 
the Ground, and altho' even an Im- 
perial Court neyer ſo numerous ſhould 
reſide there? I do not belicve that 
the greateſt and potenteſt Emperor 
that eyer was, would be able to main- 
tain ſuch a vaſt Multitude of People 


In Rome, with all his Reyenues, for 


Twenty Years together. 


H 2 Peo- 
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People do commonly fancy that 
the Nobility and Gentry of the City 
of Rome, who were numerous, ſuch 
as were of the Order of Scnators and 
Knights, Senatorii Ordinis & Equi- 
tes, and all thoſe Families who were 
in great Poſts, or deſcended from 
Dictators, T ribunes of the People, or 
Cenſors, Prætors, Quæſtors, Adilcs, 
Conſuls, Proconſuls, c. People, 
I ſay, do fancy, that they were ge- 
nerally extragpgdinary rich, and there- 
fore that the City was ſo much the 
more populous. But *ris a very great 
Miſtake, as I ſhall ſhew in its proper 
Place: Our Nobility, Gentry, Law- 
** „ Merchants, Manufacturers, 
radeſmen, and thoſe who belong to 
the Faculty of Medicine, are general- 
ly much richer than they were at 
ome; and had their Senators and 
Knights been generally richer than 
our Noblemen and Gentry, it would 
not prove that the Generality of the !t 
People would have been fo too; for I lu 
they had very few able Merchants, Or 
Tradeſmen and Shop- keepers. There © 
was not the Fourth part of Shops, 
Arts, and Handicrafts, we have in 


London. If it were an calic Matter 
| 0 
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to determine the Number of each ſort 
of Inhabitants in London, I ſhould 
reckon that the People addicted to 
theſe laſt ſorts of Trade, with their 
Wives, Children, and Seryants, may 


conſtitute about Four Parts in Ten 


of the whole People of London; the 
Manufacturers about Two, or One 
and a half; the Merchants, as diſt in- 
guiſh'd. from the former, and all thoſe 


who are relating to Sea-Trade, or to 


the Trade into the Country, about 
Three; the Court, Noblemen, Gen- 
try, Clergy, Lawyers, Soldiers, and 
the Strangers or Travellers, hard- 
ly One and a half. So that that laſt 
Species of People, who did compoſe 
with their Servants the greateſt Part 
of Rome, is the leaſt conſiderable at 
London: It was a Town and People 
quite different from ours, as to the 
Form of their Conſtitution. 

For it appears, by the Roman Hi- 
ſtory, that Merchants were not va- 
lu'd, nor Tradeſmen, Shop-keepers 
or Handicraftſmen ; but only Soldi- 
ers, Political Men, and Husband- 
men, which were but One: For the 
{me Men, call'd Citizens, were now 
and then either Soldiers, or Magi- 

H 3 ſtrates, 
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ſtrates, or Husbandmen. The Town 
of Rome was moſt compos'd of thoſe 
ſorts of People, in the Times both 
of the Common-wealth and Empe- 
rors, Vis. Senators, Equites, Soldi- 
ers, Officers of Juſtice, Police, Fi- 
nances, and the Clergy with their Fa- 
milies; the Retinue of all theſe Peo- 
ple were very numerous, and for the 
moſt part all Slaves. There were al- 
ſo ſome few Merchants, Tradeſmen, 
and Shop- Keepers; and ſame Stran- 
gers alſo, who came thither either 
out of Curioſity, or upon Buſineſs; 
ſome few Literate Men, and that un- 
der the Emperors only. The Arts 
which flouriſh'd, and that moſt un- 
der the Emperors, were Architecture, 
Sculpture, Carving, Joining, Gild- 
ing, the Goldſmiths and Jewellers 
Trades, Blackſmiths, Dancing, Mu- 
ſick-maſters, and ſeveral Trades a- 
bout their Games, the Stage, and 
their Shews and Baths; as alto about 
their Arms, and concerning the War, 
as about what belongs to Horſe and 
Foot-Soldiers, Sadles, Swords, and 
other Arms; Bakers, Taylors, Shoc- 
makers, Vintners, Carpenters, ſome 
few Seamen and Fiſhermen, ſome 
* 155 | W 0 ol. 
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Woollen or Linnen Weavers, Ma- 
ſons, Cart-wrigats, ſome few Ship- 
wr 2 2 C7 

Ihe greateſt part of Trades, Arts, 
and Handicrafts, us'd among us, have 
been invented ſince, and thoſe that 
were known then have been very 
much improv'd. For the moſt part 
they did live very ſoberly and fru- 


gally, eyen under the Emperors, al- 


tho' Vices and Luxuriouſneſs increa- 
ſed. They had under the Cæſars 
more Soldiers in conſtant Pay than 
before, vis. the Pretorian Guards 
and ſome others. 

The moſt part of Trades at Rome 
were only for the Uſe of the great 
ones, becauſe the Generality of the 
People were poor, and very ſimply 
lodg'd, accoutred, and fed; and *ris 
ccrtain that thoſe great People had 
Slaves of all Trades in their own 
Houfes, who work*d for them, and 


even {or others who did hire them: 
V/hereas almoſt all our People at 


London can live very well, either of 
their Revenue, or Labour and Indu- 
try. We have here in London Sixty 
mighty Corporations of Tradeſmen, 
Handicrafts and Artiſts, beſides the 
H 4 Court, 
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Court, the Merchants, Lawyers, 


Phyſicians, Clergymen, Students, 
Nobility, Gentry, and Travellers, 


and I dare ſay, an Hundred very con- 


ſiderable Corporations more could be 
made up, of all the other Trades diffe- 
rent from the Sixty that are eſtablith'd, 
as I could ſhew: And ] dare fay that 
hardly Twenty conſiderable ones 


could have been made in Rome. I 


find but few Trades there, and they did 
chiefly relate either to the Military Art, 
or to Architecture, Sculpture, &c. 
which Two latter were carry*d on to 
Perfection, becauſe they had invited 
or forc'd the beſt Workmen of Aſia, 
Africa, Grecia, and Sicily, to ſettle 
themſelyes at Rome. 

Rome was rather a Court- City than 
otherwiſe, as well under the Com- 


mon- wealth as under the Emperors; 


and London is more a City of Trade 
than of Court, altho' the Court be 
very numerous and rich. 
Notwithſtanding all the Magnifi- 
cence and Pomp of the Romans, in 
their Publick Buildings and Shews, 
in the Time of the Emperors, and 
before, I am apt to believe that the 
Expences and Conſumption made in 
e. London 
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London would amount to Four times 


as much as was made in Rome, and 


conſequently more People can live 


and ſubſiſt by it. PIT 
The Court, Nobility, Gentry, 
Military Officers, Lawyers, and 


all thoſe addicted to Law, Civil 


Government, Finances, Phy ſick, Di- 
vines, and Travellers, do not ſpend 
the Fifth part of what 1s ſpent in 
London ; whereas at Rome thoſe ſort 
of People dia ſpend the moſt part of 
what was ſpent there, altho' we ſee 
by Hiſtory chat their People, of Qua- 
lity did live more in their Country- 
houſes than in the City, eſpecially in 
the Time of the Common- wealth. 

I have been the more prolix upon 
this Argument, becauſe it is the moſt 
plauſtble of any that can be brought 
for the Populouſneſs of that Town: 
Now I muſt anſwer alſo all the other 


Objections that may be made upon 


this Subject, and omit nothing mate- 
rial to the Point. And when we 
come to examine the Riches or Po- 
verty of the City of Rome, we will 
find other Arguments againſt its being 
ſo populous as 'tis generally thought. 


Sowe 
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Some may object the Luſtra or Re- 
views of the People at Rome, which 
Hiſtorians rake Notice of, and where. 
by it ſcems that the People of Rome 
were more numerous than we pretend 
them to have been. 

I anſwer that we have no Account 
in any Author of the Luitres of all 
the Men, M omen, Children and Slaves 


of Rome, but only of all the fighting 


Men belonging to the Five and T hir- 
ty Tribes, who alone were called Ct- 
tizens, and who every Fifth Year 
were oblg'd to paſs Muſter before 
the Cenfors, or the Tribunes of the 
People, in the Field of Mars. 

And there is ſuch a prodigious Va- 
riety and Inequality in the Accounts 
of thoſe Luſtres, or Reviews of all 
the Soldiers belonging to the Thirty 
Five Tribes, that is, to the Thirty 
One Ruſtick ones, and to the Four 
Urbanes, that ſometimes they amount 
to Two, Three, or Four Hundred 
Thouſand Men, and an Hundred 


Years after, ini{t-ad of having increa- 


ſed, they were fallen to the Halt of 


that Number, becauſe they had been 
deſtroy'd in the Wars; which ſhews 
plainly that their Luſtres did orgy 

| only 


* | : L A ? * . . 0 
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only that ſort of People who were 


liſted for the War, when Occaſion 
ſhould require; and Lipſius am Loſ- 


ſius contradict one another upon this 


Subject, as we ſhall tee hereafter. 


That any body may the better 


judge of this, I will give here the 
Liſt of all thoſe Luſtra, as we have 
it from Yoſſms himſelft, whereby it 


will be plain that it was only the true 


Citizens and Soldiers of the I hirty 
Five Tribes who were muſter'd, and 
not all the Inhabitants of Rome. 


Quando Roma fuerit maxima, & 
Hominum in Roma multitudo. 


Ut exCenſibus inſtitutis & tonditis voſl. p. 1g + 


- 


Luſtris certiſſimum creſcentis Reipub-3® 


lice poteſt habert Argumentum; ita 
contra eorum neglectum & ſupinas cu- 
ras certiſſimum decreſtentis aut fatiſ- 


centis Reipublice, fuiſſe indicium de 


eo dubitare nos non permittunt Scrip- 
tores antiqui: Ut itaque ſciamus quibus 
gradibus Urbs & Civitas Romana, ad 
tantam ſit provecta magnitudinem di- 
cendum nonnihil de Cenſibus. Primum 
Luſtrum inſtitutum fuiſſe conſtat reg- 


nanie 


* 
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nante Ser vio Tullio, idem guogue alia / 
mnſtituzt Lujtra in quibus dlicuntur cen. 
fa Ciuium Millla Lxxx, & LXXXIV. I 
Anno Urbis Conditæ CCXLV. cenſa A 
fuere Civium Millia xxx. 
A. J. C. CCLVI. cenſa fuere Millia A. 
Civium c, & inſuper voc. 
A. C. C. CCLX. propter. Inteſtinas 
Di ſcordias & Seditiones, & inſu- 
per Bella externa, reperta flere non 
plura Civium Millia quam centum 
& decem. * 
A. U. C3 CCLXXIX. cenſa fuer IA. 
Millia centum & trigintia. 
A. U. C. CCLXXXVIII. cenſa Ci. 4 
vium capita quatuor & viginti ] 
Millia, & inſuper quindecim præ- * 
ter ardos orvaſque, ut Habet Li uius. '? 
l 


A. UC. CCXxCIV. cenſa fuere Ci. 


vium Millia cx xxl, & inſuper 


„ Cchi xXx. | 
A. U. C. CCCLXI. cenſa cri Mil. IA. 
lia, & DLXXX. 


A. J. C. CDX. cenſa Millia LX. IA. 
A. U. C. CDXXXV. Milla cci. 
A. U.C. CDLIX. Milia ccLXII. IA. 
A. UC. CDLXXII. M2 cctxxviin fl 
& CCXXII. | A. 
A. C. C. CDEXXVIII. 20% pulſum | 
Italia Pyrrhum cenſa fucre. * 
ia 


* 


* 
8 
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lin CCLXX1, & CCXXIV; unde app. 
ret bello hoc Epirotico multos Fuiſſe 
abſumptos cives. 

. U. C. CDLXXXVIII. _ Millia 
CCXCII, © COXXIV. 

I. V. C. DI. cenſa Milla ccxcvlI. 


in ſuper c xxvlI. 


belli Punici tempore Terra Marique 


1 perierint. 
A. U. C. DXII. cen ſa Millia CCLX. 
„A. CJ. C. DXXXVIII. cenſa Millia 


CCIXXy & ccxIII. 


3.04. U. C. DXLIV. cenſa Frere tan- 


„tum Civium Millia cxxxvlIII, & 

. cviil; unde colligas dimidiam No- 

4. mane civitatis partem ſecundo bel- 

. % Punico pene fuiſſe abſorbtam. 

$4. C. C. convocatis undique Civibus 
cenſa fuere Rome Millia ccxv. 

1.84. VC. DLIX. reg Millia ccxl III 
& DCCIVv. 


AU.CDLXIV cenſs Millia ccLvIII, 


G cccxxvIII. 


A. CJ. C. DLXXIV. cenſa Millia 


„ ccLxill, & ccxLIv. 
" AM # fff 64 DLXXIX. cenſa Milla 


n CCLXIX — TY. 


C. C. DVI. cenfu, Millia CLI, . 


ccxxII; unde apparet quam multi 


— — 
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A. U. C. DEXXXIV. cenſs Milli 
CCCXII — DCDV, 
A. J. C DLXXXIX. cenſa Milli 
cCccxxviII, © XXII. 
A. C. C. DXCIV. cenſa Milli 
CCCXXVIIT — CCCXTV. 
A.U.C. DX CIX. cenſa Millia cccxx ry 
A. C. C. DCVI. cenſa Milla cccxxlI 
A. J. C. DCXI. cenſa Millia cccxxynn 


— DLNIL. | 
A. U. C. DCXVII. cenſs Milli 
cc | 
A. CJ. C. DCXXIE. cenſa Milli 
CCCLXVII — DCDXIIL. 

A. C. C. DCXXVIII. cenſa Milli 
CCCXC — pc cxxxv. So 
A. CJ. C. DCXXXVIIL cenſa Mzlu 

CCCXCIV — CCCXXVI. 
A. C. C. DCLXVII. cenſa Millu 
- CCCCLXIV, ati habet Euſebii Chro- 
nicon quamvis exemplaria nonnulli 
manu exarata ampliorem exhibeant C 
numerum nempe CCCCLEXXIIT. © 


Tis true, Hiſtorians mention ſome) + 
Computations of the People, which! 
did amount to ſeveral Millions: And 
Moreri tells us in his Dictionary that 
Auguſtus found Thirteen Millions. , 
One Thouſand and Thirty Seven 

| Perſons 


n 22 - 
—— ——— 
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MiPerſons in Rome; and that in Tibe- 
ius's Time there were Sixteen Hun- 
/;Wred Thouſand and Two Hundred 
inety One Men cenſed, that is, as 
Poldiers in Rome: And he adds, that 
here ſeems to be ſome Exaggeration 
ryn that. He is of Opinion that there 
11$cre only about. Four or Five Milli- 
r11Þ1ns of People in Rome, and that Rome 
as about .Fifty Miles in Compaſs 
/Ficthout the Suburbs. 
Lipſius ſays alſo that in Augu/tus's Lipſ. pig 
Lime Four Millions and Sixty Three 75" Fog 4 
Thouſand Citizens were cenſcd or Conſulatu 2 
Hiſted in Nome; and that under Clay erte LA. 


a ine ; condi- 
ins there were Six Millions, Nine 7 confi 


— 


ed: And that afterwards whole Ci- j,,, tne 


ies and Regions were admitted into quadragies 

he City of Rome. But tis plain the 7717s 
; g ſexaginta 

ame Lipſius cannot believe that him- i. 4: eri- 


lf, ſince he reckons only Four Mil- 2 8 4 


ons of Souls in Rome, pag. 162. al-Claudio Im 
ho' he reckon'd indeed before as ma-Peratore Ta- 


. . Y cit dt 
mel Slaves in it; but he is full of ſuch e — 
ich ontradictions. cenſent ſexa- 
nd | gies novies 

t 4 

hat Loſ- 2 

ns * or millia. Ut- 

ere Super vacuum ſit, cum jam paſſim in Civitatem toto 
yen rbes Regioneſque recepta. 


undred Sixty Four Thouſand cen- #- fant civi- 


PE 
* — — — —— > 


b 4 — rabag — 
— - 
_ - - - - 
— — — — 
— —— ow * 


ars of the Empire, than of that of thelff;1.« 


_ — — — 
* 


& . D ; 3 | Eo F 
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Compariſe q 
voſf p. 29: Voſſius ſays that all thoſe Luſtri 


V4 vero did ſigniſie nothing to the purpoſeſ Cc 


rn go inſt >ecaule they did not ſhew the Great the 
zxir CY con- neſs of the Town, but that of the Re 


= pos. Roman Empire, that is to ſay, theyſſſ,;! 
cenſita fuere WETC rather a Review of the P cople ; 


dragies cen- 

Fena millia Town. 
Civium Ro- | 
enanorum capita, ills ad rem nihil faciunt, cum non Urbis, fed Roms to 
vi Imperii magnitudinem oſtendant. Wen 


* 


r Ne allo tells us that Euſebius in hi 
u ſebius in 1 

99 Chronicles re ports, that Auguſtus wither; 
cit Auguſtum Tiberius did take a Review of theſhor 


cum Twerio Inhabitants of Rome fit to bear Arms, 


cenſum agi- | a 1 f 
7 in E. whereag above Nine Millions, Sufſhoy 
1E 


invent fue Hundred and Seventy Thouſand Meupf 


os x. were found. But adds, that he be. hi 
centa & fe- lieves it may be queſtion'd. If: 
ꝓtucgiuta | | 
Hominum millia, Verum de hoc amplius deliberandum cenſeo, &c. op 
| | | © bF | is 
Pag. 31. Cla- But in another Place he contradiQa n. 


n all ba: plainly all choſe vain and fooliſh Af 


verſarentur, ſertions, by ſaying, That it is ev! 
naliam apud "= . 
Scriprores oc. dent there is no Mention made in: 
currere men-the Writers of the Number of the 
rover ff Citizens living in Rome, after the 
recenſum Ce- ; 
faris, quo re- Review or Cenſus made by Ceſah 
22 wherein their Number was reduc'd 
gummam. to One Hundred and Fifty Thy 
3 | fand. 


—V———— U —e— OO 
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ſand. So that it appears from the 
Confuſion there is in the Opinion of 
thoſe Authors, as to thoſe Cenſus or 
Reviews of the People, that we can- 

not rely upon them in the leaſt. 

And Voſſius's Opinion ſeems to be 
the more depended upon as to that, 
that he has been very extravagant as 
to the Multitude of People he a- 
cribes to Old Rome, vis. Fourteen 
Millions of Souls. 144" wh 
u Thoſe great Liſts comprehended 
tgertainly the Men of the Empire, and 
beWor of the Town, altho' *tis certain 
What Computations were made alſo 
Wow and then, of all the Inhabitants 
f Rome generally, Men, Women, 
hildren, Servants, and Slaves, and 
f all their Eſtates and Goods, in 
rder to regulate their Taxes, and 
e Capitation accordingly. But there 
$ no Liſt or Account of any of theſe 

omputations now to be found. Tis 
nly known that there was ſuch a 
fing, but not what it was. Thoſe 1 
emoirs are loſt, as alſo a great ma- | 
others, whereby we might have | 
ad a better Knowledge of Old Rome 1 
an we haye. 


I Fran- 
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Franceſco Franceſco Bocchi does confirm it, T} 


| Bocchi, pag: when he ſays, that the Regiſter 
| . e - F ry — 
| Cen alu wherein all the People of Rome were 9. 


que del Com- comprehended, D g. the Sol Hers and 
3 a texas Citizens fit for the War and Ci. Fo 
pelo Romano vil Government, as alſo the uſel The 
3 People (he means Women, Children - 
anne la gen- Servants, Foreigners, Shop: keeperoſ 1x7 
te da portar H andicrafts and Tradeſm. a) arc all the 
_ m_ loſt, as well as the Books which took 
altreſe Pinuti- Notice of them; and we find nothing dif 
fe, del tete in ancient Records but what concern: 
eo libri ſi e ; p B ; : 

bird la the hiſtorical Liſt, which did compref tes 


memoris, & hend only the Soldiers and Citizens. dic 


Hiſtorico, che comprendeua la gente civile & guerriera. 


Pag. 230 & And in another Place he ſays, that of 
231. Et ſen the World has ſuffer'd a great Lols 


ee in loſing ſo many noble and valuable 


— di W rit1ngs about other Things 48 well 
ritts coſi | | . 
nobili Pol as thoſe, wher eby . WC might hay 


pregiatth on- learn'd exactly that which we do not 


de chiara- 

OT. comprehend now, but by Conjecture the 

teva ſapere | | : the 

quello, che hoggi non ci compr ende, ſe non per Conjettura. I 
| tati 


| THF may alſo object what Euſch con 
ſays, that in the Time of Nero therJ,,.. 


dy'd of the Plague Three Hundreq i 
| | Thouꝗ 


— — 
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ty Thouſand in One Year, and under 
Iv Ye/paſian Ten Thouſand a Day; and 


Emperor there were One Million and 
Four Hundred Thouſand Souls in 
the City. 2 1 
They may ſay alſo, that when Corn, 
ine and Oyl were diſtributed to 
the People, in the time of the Fru- 
mentations, as they call'd it, it was 
"of diſtributed to ſeyeral Hundred Thou- 
ſands. Lipſius ſays, pag. 171. that 


- did exceed Three Hundred Thouſand, 
but that it deereas'd mightily after- 

wards. | * 
I anſwer, That as to the Number 
of thoſe whom the Plague did ſnatch 
away, beſides the ordinary Aggrava- 
tion in ſuch caſes, if it was ee 
e 


\ » N 
IJrrue, it would prove nothing, becau 
the People of the Thirty Five Tribes 


Iche City, as we ſhall ſee, and was 
the greateſt Part of it. 
I ſay the ſame as to the Frumen- 
tations; the Thirty Five Tribes were 
J concerned in them, they did conſti- 
tute the City of Rome, as well as the 
Inhabitants of Rome it ſelf, and were 
| 12 iin 


Fuetonius relates that under a certain 


before Ceſar's Time their Number 


were comprehended amongſt that of 


_ —— —— ——2—. ͥſ ö-ũſ ey 
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in its Neighbourhod. And we have 
no Account alſo of theſe Frumenta- 
tions, as 1s eaſily perceiv'd by the 
blind and, uncertain Account Lipſius 
r of them; all thole Memoirs are 
Oft. | 

Lip. p. 171, Lipſius Tays that all the Soldiers in 

& 172. Frau-the City were Partakers of theſe Fru- 


We mentations, and all the Court with 


enim ideo ma- all the P eople who did belong 
nie # as alſo all the Soldiers belonging to 


ſrumentum 


dominis fer. their Fleets. He ſays that whole Fa- 
rent à quibus milies had a Share in it, and that e- 


att erant . | x a 
nl ge. ven rich Men receiy'd it, under the 


Igicur cen- Name of their Slaves whom they had 


en L. ſet at Liberty: And inſinuates that 
rum qi ca- not only the Poor were admitted to 


perent,Patres ; - ther Ser- 
familia fi. its but others alſo who kept Ser 

. Unxorem, ValllS. 

Lib eros, Ser- | het 

wulos habuiſſe; annon probabiliter urbani illi omnes milites in conſorti- 
um hujus frumenti venerunt. Duidni etiam ipſa Aula & Palatmi 
annonas ſuas hinc acceperint? Amon probabile eſt (h Claſſiarios ipſos 
in Italia milites. Hi pauperes, aut ſaltem qui ſublevati gauderent, 
inter quos liborti, & id genus, maxime fuere. 


If all the Reaſons I have brought a- 
gainſt their pretended Extent of the Ci- 
ty, and Multitude of People in it, are 


not ſufficient to convince em, I ſhall 


bring the Authority of Franceſco Boc- 
chi, who ſays, the Roman People "em 
ca 


* 


to it; 
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call'd indifferently Republick, City, vide Francef: | 


the Thirty Five Tribes, and the Mi- Bocchi,Nel 


f | ſuo Trattato 
litar y F OTCCS. onde venne 
ä ne gli antichi 

ſecoli la ſmiſurata potenza di Roma, pag. 164. II Popolo Romans 


hora Reſpublica, hora ( itta, hora col nome di XXXV Tribu, 0 a4 


Bande militari era nominato. 


E : Pag. 59. L 
He ſays alſo, that the Tribes and Die 0 Po. | 


the People of Rome were the fame polo Romano 
Thin e una mede- 
2 ſima coſa. © 


In another Place he ſays, that the bag. 282. E. 


4 | | ra adunque 
People of Rome were very numerous, . Popolo Ro- 


and did conſiſt in the Thirty CINC mas nume- 
Ruſtick Tribes, who did live out of rim, & 


abitaUs in 


Rome in the Country, and in the xxxr pay. 
Four Urbane Tribes within the Walls 4. o Trin 


| > Ruſtiche fuori 
of the City. | di Roma nel 
Contado, . 

in IV Tribu Urbane dentro delle Mura della Citta, 


He tells us afterwards, that thePag. 284. 1 


: C 
Luſtres or Reviews did comprehend _ F 


only Men of Merit, fit for War, for /iders bene, 
Magiſtracy and Publick Government, . ane. 
and in a Word, the Citizens of Va- gifrava, { 


luc. Hence 'tis that Authors ſpeak 2 
lo differently of the Number of thoſe h & 4a 
who were regiſtred, or pafs'd the Re- Governi pu. 


: oy lichi, dl, 
view: Cenſa fucre Civium Romano- 2 g 


rum CL, CC, CCC millia. And & 4. porta 
| Arme, & da 


$4 ac- 


1 
: 
: 
* 
$4 
: 
o 
| 1 
: 
7 
i 
: 
! 
} 
{ 
j 
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Travagliare according to the Number they found 


in guerra, 


Sinan; in in that Year, more or leſs Men were 
ſomna diva- regiſtred. Whereby *tis plain, that 
* ate, they were only Citizens who were 

written in the Liſt; and every body 


variato il 
pod knows that Women, Children, Shop- 
ſempre dico- KEEPErs, and Strangers in Rome, were 
mo. Eetati-not and ought not to have been repu- 
vin i 0 | 
Romanorum ted Citizens. 
CL,CC,CCC 
millia. Et ſecondo il numero piu & meno rigiſtrava la quantita che 
correva in quel anno. Dove 5 vede, che non erano, ſe non Cittadini 
quell;, i quali ſcritti erano nel cenſo; Ma chi non ſa che le Donne, i 
Fanciullini, i Bottegai, i Foreſtieri non erano in Roma, && non do- 
veano eſſer riputati Cittadini, &c. \ 


Fag. 243 He fays alſo, that the Militia 
La Militia "I 3 

& la Cuil and the Citizens were moſt in the 
roms: Country about Ko me: And that to 
mpegs Hi ſay a Citizen or a Soldier was one 


amo civile and the ſame thing; as alſo that the 


> Huomo : | - 
| rms Soldiers were Husbandmen, or Plow 
JA i mede- men. 
zimo. Il Sol- 
dato era Lavoratore di Terra. 0 

Pag. 270 He tells us again, that the People 


4 J Fe- Of Rome were very numerous, and 


polo 4 di/i- did partly live in the City, and part- 


— ao * in the Country, in Thirty Five 
Roma, di cui Fribes about Rome. And that the 


parte havita- 
va nella Cit- 


City did not comprehend within its 
Walls 
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Walls an infinite Multitude of Peo- ta, parte nel 


Contado in 


ple, but that the People who did live gr? ui. 


without in the Country, and within 6 intern a | 


Roma. La 
Citta non 

| racchiudeva 
dentro del circuito de ſun Mura numero di gente mfinito; il Popolo 
di Roma che habitava fuori nel contado & dentro della Citta, ca- 
tanto era grande per fare eſerciti, &c. 


the City, were very numerous. 


And he likewiſe ſays, that the 
Bounds of the Country Tribes, who 
made Part of the City, did compre- 
hend in ſome Places the Space of Six- Pag. 268. In- 


3 2 rorno a Ro- 
ty, in others of an Hundred Miles, 1 


all about , Rome: From one Side bande ſino al 


as far as the River Arno, and from 2 . 
the other Side as far as the River G- g,,igjans. 
righans. | | 


In another Place he ſays, - that the Pag. 148, & 
| | fk 160, Miltia 
common People of the Town, 1uch Roman non 


as Taylors, Artizans, Shoemakers, dere 
; ; Z orregal, e 
Shop-keepers, Weavers,, &c. were fe. | 


reputed vile, and were not admitted Plebe della 


to ferve in the War. : — 


| era ſtimata, 
inutile, e povera, come quella che era compoſta ui Botregai, & di Arti- 
fici, Calzolai, Teſſctori, & altri ſimili. 


Both HVoſſius and Lipſius do lay, 
but not prove, that there were Six 
Hundred Nations at Rome; but what 

1 4 does 


— 225 —⅞— DDD r „ es a. 2 4 
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does that ſignifie, if it was true? I 
dare ſay that we could find as many 
more at Londen, underſtanding by a 
Nation ſome {mall Tract of Land, 
ſuch as our Shires or Part of our 
Shires are, or Diſtricts: People might 
be apt to fancy, upon this, that cve- 
ry one of theſe pretended Nations 
at Rome were very numerous in Peo- 
8 or that they were Six Hundred 

ations like France, Spain, Italy, or 
Germany; but it may be, all the Fo- 

reigners in Rome did not amount to 
Thirty or Forty Thouſand Pcople. 
We can ſee in Lipſius what capital 
Countries, or Nations, were under 
their Yoke, they did not amount to 
Forty, and among them ſome incon- 
ſiderable ones: I ſhall mention them 
afterwards. However, altho' we 
ſhould grant him that Number of 
Nations, they could not be every one 
of them very populous, when L1fſ- 
#5 fixes the Number of the Inhabi- 
tantsatFour Millions, as we have ſeen. 

What Lipſius ſays of the great Num- 
ber of their Temples, that they had 
above Four Hundred Twenty Four, 
does not prove any thing neither: 
For *tis uſual among Heathens, Pa- 


pults, 
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piſts, and Mahometans, to have A- 
bundance of Temples, even in Places 
which are not populous : Superſtition 
in that Point exceeds the true Religi- 
on: And yet we find that they had 
not many great Temples, but only 
abundance of Chappels, A diculæ, 
as Publius Victor calls them. Geor- 


eius Fabritias has made a great Liſt 


of their Temples, but for all that he 
cannot find that there were above 
126 of ſome Note; and other Au- 
thors reckon only about 80, and few 
Baſiliques. Alcho' we neyer drew 
any Argument for the Populouſneſs 
of London, from the Multitude of 
Churches, or Places of Divine Wor- 
ſhip, yet I dare ſay we have above 
Two Hundred Churches in London, 
reckoning all thoſe of the Diſſenters 
and Foreigners, Jews and Papiſts. 
Lipſius uſes theſe Words, Tuere Ro- 
me 424 Templa pleraque ex his mag- 
nifica & aliter atque aliter ſtructa 
aut inſtructa; that is, They had at 
Rome Four Hundred Twenty Four 
Temples that were magnificent, for 
the moſt part, and built or adorn'd 
differently. I wonder he does not 
reckon as many Temples as there 

| were 
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were different Nations, beſides the 
Templcs of the Romans themſelves; 
_* efpecally conſidering what he ſays, 
Lipf. p. 207, That Six hundred Nations did inha- 


. t | 1 | 
— bit the City, who had their ſpecial 


bem conjiux- Rites, and the Worſhip us'd in their 
— $i own Country. *Tis true he adds, 
gHlis ſacra 2 . 
ſua Rits/que hat their Religion was not publickly 
Parru eſſent. Exercis'd, and commends the Piety 
of the Romans in that Point; for, 
ſays he, if they did admit any other 
Religion *twas by the -Oracle's Ad- 
vice, and it was practis'd according 
to the Roman Faſhion, Romano more 
culta, by banithing from it all the na- 
ſty Vanities, or the prodigious Fa- 
blos; abdicatis frais Vanitatibus ant 
Fabularum portentis : So that, by his 
Words, there were no naſty Opint- 
ons or Fables in the Religion of the 
Romans, How can a Learned Man 
ſpeak ſo, when he pretends to be a 
Chriſtian? This is a horrid Flattery 


to the Romans: But the Reaſon of 


his doing ſo was undoubtedly, be- 
cauſe he had embrac'd Popery, which 
is at leaft as fooliſh! and impious in 
its Worſhip as the Old Romans were, 
and has adopted many of their Fol- 
lies; ſo that this is a kind of Apology 

| 10 
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for the Religion of Modern Nome. 
But, after all, it ſcems that their 
Priaprs and their Venus, two of their 
Deities, were naſty and portentous 
enough 


LVoſfius does allo inſinuate to us, voſf p. 18. 
that a great many Foreign Nations % ee 


Cappadoc es, 


did inhabit at Rome, and names a- 5cythe, Poi. 


5 | N ' |; ei, Kc, | 
mongſt em the Britains, or Engliſh : % © 8 


We may eaſily judge that the Eng liſb 7444 & - || 


were but few in Number there. 8YÞtii. Alibi 
It may not be amiſs, upon this — New 

Subject, concerning the Populouſneſs & Bui. 

of Rome, to ſhew how many empty 

Spaces there were in it, becauſe it 

confirms what we have ſaid of the 


Fewneſs of Houſes in it. 


Of the empty Places in Old 
| ROME. 


We have prov'd ſufficiently, that 


| Old Rome was not Tharteen, Miles in 


Circumference,, and it may be not 
Ten, conſidering the Sinuoſities of 
its Walls; and now I am to thew that 
there was above the Half of that Space 


empty. 


It 
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It cannot be doubted, but that 
there were many empty Places upon 
the Hills of Rome, which were not 
full of Houſes; altho' we muſt not 
conceive thoſe Hills, as if they were 
very high and unacceſlible, for they 
were inhabited, but not ſo well as 
the lower Parts of the Town. We 
know by Hiſtory, and Vaſſius owns 
it, that about every one of thoſe 
Hills the Augurs and other Prieſts 
order'd feveral empty Places to be 
left for their Proceſſions, and to ſtu- 
dy the Flying of the Birds, whereby 
a great Profit did accrue to them, as 


J have already ſhewn, when ſpeaking 


of the Extent. There were Seven 
Hills, with Three Co//es among 'em, 
one call'd Collis Hortulorum, becauſe 
full of Gardens; Voſſius himſelf owns 
that there were many empty Places, 
as we ſhall ſee elſewhere; the Two 
other little Hills were Collis Vatica- 
nus, and Faniculum. 

Lipfius owns alſo, that the Hou- 
ſes of the Nobility and great Men 
had very large Incloſures, and that 
within the City there was an innu— 
merable Multitude of Country Hou- 
ſes; as alſo that their Temples, Ba- 
ſiliques, 
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ſiliques, Porches, Circus's, Market- Lip!. p 183. 
. F, Templa, The- 
places, 'Tribunals of Juſtice, Fora, ana, Beſlica, 


Woods, Bathing-places, &c. did ere r 
take up the greateſt Part of the Town. nee te. 


and indeed they had great Gardens, publicamax- 


f Urbis occupa- 
in the City, which made the Streets unt. 


to be few in Number, ſhort and ſi- olimpiodorus 


quoted b 
OUT. 1. V. p. 1 
Olimpiodorus tells us, that every 74 


one of the great Houſes of Rome had π⁹ mu Do- 
Num omnia 


rr v 


| , , diocrisUrb 
Cirque, Pottico's, Scats of Juſtice, . 


places. And Lipſius adds, that there woe Big 


were One Thoutand Seven Hundred je: Batnea Ai. 
and Eighty Houſes of that fort. The 24, &c. 


Tales autem 
Houles even of the Great Men being n,,,u in tw. 


generally low, as we call now the 74 — 
Buildings 4 la Romaine, according ns 

pf. p. 176. 
to the Old Roman Faſhion, they Achenew af- 


Extent; eſpecially if we believe ſome Rn rm 


fooliſh ancient Authors, and among o 29 
millia Ser vo- 
tnem * Athenæus, who confidently run habaiſſa. 


lays, that ſome of the Romans did nc ut qua- 


keep Ten or Twenty Thouſand Ser-, 2 


by letting em out to work for others, %. 


but rent, 


Vineyards, Orchards, Meadows, Cc. 7747 triem 


within it ſelf whatever a Town of ai fee he | || 
middle Size can contain, vis. A ber, quacu | |} 


s poſſit contine 
Temples, Wells, and ſeveral Bathing re nempe Cir- 


muſt haye been generally of a great i. 5 fri 


vants, not to make any Profit of *em afeclas awe 
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but only to be attended by dem ag} | 
they went along the Streets. Certain. 
ly thoſe Gentlemen muſt have had 
vaſt Houſes to lodge ſo great a Mul. 
ticude of Servants and Lackeys. l 
gqueſtion whether all the Streets o 
Rome, being ſo narrow, had been ca- 
_ of holding Forty Thouſand 
en walking at once. I wonder that 
Lipſius, who quotes him, does not 
" ____ ridicule him: Inſtead of that, he ſays 
Lip. p. 273. himſelf, that Beliſarius, who was the 
fubFuftinians General of Juſtinian's Armies, had 
mazius, du- Twelve Thouſand ſuch Servant-men 
evecie Millie or Slaves, who were his own. Tis 


Puerorum f 

propris ba- true, he does not ſay that he kept 

. them all at Rome, or that they did 
1 follow him in the Streets. | 


Voſſ. p. 23. | 
— Me Voſſrus tells us, that the Houſe of 


— . — Nero had many treble Portico's, eve- 
| — 4 ry one a Thouſand Paces long. 


eft ſinenulas * Lipſius ſays the ſame, and adds, 


"3 A | | b 
3 3 that there was a great Pond like a Sea, 


bar. ſurrounded all about with Houſes like 


8 HP Va Town; beſides ſeveral Lands, Vine- 
outs Porticus yards, Paſture-grounds and Woods, 


3 with a Mulcitude of Cattle, and wild 
S1armums, Beaſts of all kinds, c. 

Maris inſtar, b We 
circnmſep- 5 
rum ZEdificiis ad Urbium ſpeciem. Rura inſuper, Arvis, atque Vines 
& Paſcuis, Sylviſque varia, cum multitudine omnis generis Pecudum 
46 Ferarum, &c, 
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22 We have ſeen already the Expoſtu- 4 
n. Ilations of Valerius an d Seneca, againſt | 
4 the vaſt Compaſs of the Houies of Lipf p. 1988. 
l. the Romans, for they had Palaces, HCebar 

) | 411 /. 7. H æ mu- | 
[May they, as big as Cities. tr dis. 
offs There were in the City about Nine 1 4 
+ Hundred Bathing- places for private | 
dPerſons, and One Thouſand Three | 
at} Hundred Fifty great Ciſterns of Wa- 
ot ter, which they call'd Lakes, Lacus. 
s Their Thermes and publick hot 
1c} Bathing- places were alſo very nume- 
d rous, and ſome of them of an incre- 
n dible Bigneſs, inſomuch that their 
is Auchors affirm, there were in ſome a- 
boye Three Thouſand Cells ſeparat- Lipſ p. 199 
ed one from another, and that they 
were as large as Provinces, as already 
laid, which is a prodigious Hyperbo- 
le. Some did reckon 'I'wenty, others 
Sixteen great publick Thermes, which 
had every one of 'em a ſpecial Aque- 
duct or Conduit of Water, and a | 
great Baſon or Receptacle to preſerve 
and keep the Water, they call'd it | 
Caſſellum aquarum; for the Inhabi- i 
tants of Rome being a very idle Peo- 
ple, and wearing little Linnen at that | 
e time, did waſh and bathe themſelves | 
continually, Winter and Summer, ä 
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now in hot and then in cold 'Wa- 
ter. te PO 
Their Temples were alſo nume 
rous; altho' ſome Authors mention 
only 11, ſome 19, and others 21 Ba- 
ſiliques or ſtately Temples, but their 
other Temples, and the Chappcls call'd 
A diculæ, were in great Numbers, as 
before ſaid, with Courts and Yards 
about *cm, and they were all iſled. 
All the Houſes of the common 
People were allo iſled, as I ſaid elſe- 
where. I ſuppoſe it was to prevent 
Fire from the next Houſes; that was 
ſo orderd by Nero, after he had 
burnt the City; It Domus non com. 
munione parietum, ſed propriis queque 
Muris ambirentur, as the Authors 
ſay; that is, in order that every Houſe 
ſhould be encompaſs'd by its own 
Walls, and not by a common Wall. 

Their Theatres, Amphitheatres, 
Cirques, Naumachia's, and Arena's, 
were all Places of a large Extent with 
great Incloſures; *tis pretended that 
ſome of them could hold Two or 


Three Hundred Thouſand Souls all 


ſitting, bur *tis a Story. Lipſius ſays 
only about One Hundred Thouſand, 


ſome Engliſh Authors ſay Two Hun- 
drred 
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dred and Fifty Thouſand: There 
were Six or Seven Naumachia's, E- 
leyen Amphitheatres, Seven Thea- 
tres, and Seven or Eight Cirques: 
All thoſe Places had their own ſpeci- 
al Diverſions, but ſometimes all ſorts 
of Plays were performed in every one 
of them, as Pugiles or Fighters at 
Handy- cuffs, Curſores or Runners, 
Gladiators, Wreſtlers, Hunters and 
Killers of wild Beaſts, Battles both 
of Foot and Horſe, and Sea- fights; 
" I asalſo Ludi Tauriles or Bull-fightings, 
bigarum quadrigarumque Curſus, or 
F Races of Carts with Two or Four 
Horſes, as alſo Comedies or P lays 
Buffoons, Merryandrews, Dancing, 
Rope: dancing, Conſorts of Muſick, 
oec. All their publick Places and 
Buildings had ſome Area about em, 
that is, a Court or Yard, © | 
They had a good Number of Luci 
or Boſcages conſecrated to their Gods, 
o the Number of Thirty Two, and 
beſides ſeveral other Woods and 
Groves; they had alſo ſeveral Places 
called H, Pag, Ville publice. 
Some do reckon Ten Curiæ, Courts 
f Juſtice, Places of Greeting, and 
or their Political Councils and pub- 
| K lick 
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lick buſineſs'of Law. Authors men: 
tion alſo Four Places call'd Senatula, 
where the Magiſtrates and Senate did 
meet. Note that Lipſius, pag. 190. 
does not mention any more Fora pub. 
lica in quibus Res & Lites ageban- 
tur, Places for publick Buſineſs, than 
Five, big., Forum Romanum, Forum 
Julii, Forum Auguſti, Forum Ner- 
d, Forum Trajani, and Ten Mar- 
kecr-places, among which there was a 
great Slaughter-houſe or Carniſicina. 
Some reckon in all Nineteen Fora, 
ochers Seventeen, others only Ele. 
ven. . 
They had ſeveral Places called St 
dia, Odea, Xiſti or Xifta, Roſira ; in 
ſome of which they performed their 
| Bans, ſuch were 

Stadia, altho' no body can ſay where 
they were; in the Odea the Muſicians 
— of the Stage did exercilc 
themfelves before they came oli 
the Stage; the Ait! were ſom 
Portico's,. which did ſerve to the 
Wreſtlers; the Roſtra, I ſuppoſe, did 
ſerve the young Advocates and Rhe- 
toricians to exerciſe themſelves in, 
before they durſt appear in the Courts] . 


of Juſtice or other Aſſemblies. of 


Authors 
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Authors ſay there were Four O- 
dea in the Town. ; 

There were Two Coloſſes, as al- 
ſo Two Columnæ Cochlides. 

All their Conduits or Aqueducts, O- 
belisks, Pyramids, Columns, triumphal 
Arches, and Statues, had every one of 
them an empty Space before it, for 
the Spectators to conſider of them. 

They had alſo a great many Statues 
in the Streets, which did encumber 
them, but the Emperor Claudius or- 
der'd part of them to be remoy'd. 

* They had ſeveral publick Walks 
in the Town: 3 
There were ſome Hippodromus, 


VE where they did exerciſe their Horſes, 
e as Hippod Aureliana; & 
ll ippodromus Aureliana, &c. 


Some Learned Men had great and 
ere fine Houſes, Gardens and Orchards 
1 in the Town, as Lucanus, Saluſtins, 
cue Ovidius, Terentius, Seneca, &c. Hor- 
ti & Circus Saluſtii, Domus Latera- 
Wm, Hort: Mecenatis, Hort Getz, 
Horti Ceſaris, Armiluſtrum. 

They had alſo many fine Mauſo- 


incloſed and iſled with Courts or 
Yards about them, but the moſt part 


of their Manſoleums were without 
hors 
K 2 the 


eums in the Town, which were all 
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the Gates of the City, on the Sides 


of the ig. miehy bb : 


TT here were ſeveral Places diſtant 
from Temples which were call'd- Al- 
tars, as Ara Mercurii, Ara Jovis, &c. 
as alſo Thirty Four Jani, or Figures 
of Janus, in all the Parts of the 
Town. 

Authors tell us alſo that under the 
Emperors there were Twenty Eight 
publick Libraries, (ſome ſay only 
Nineteen) Six great Obelisks, and 
Forty Two little Ones. 

They had Two Capitols, the Old 
and the new; and Thirty Six Trium- 


phal Arches of Marble. 


In ſeveral Corners of the Town 
they had ſome great Figures of Hor- 
ſes, ſome of Braſs gilded oyer, Equi 
ene: inaurati, Twenty Four in num- 


ber, ſome ſay Eighty Four; ſome of 


Ivory, Equi eburnei, Ninety Four 
in number, ſome ſay One Hundred 
Twenty Four; and ſome call'd E- 
qui magni, or great Horſes, Twenty 
Three in number. | 

| They had, beſides. their Cirques 
and Theatres, ſeyeral other Places 
for their Gladiators, ſuch as were 


called Ludus Mamertinus, Ludus mag- 
Nui, 


Four Hundred Twenty Four. 
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nus, Ludus Dacicus, Ludus Ami- 


lius, Ludus Gallicus, Ludus Matuti- 


nis, &c. WER mu 
Several Places call'd Nymphæa, to 
the Number of Fifteen; Piſcinæ pub- 


tice; I doubt theſe laſt were ſome 
Ponds to learn Swimming; the Nym- 


phæa were ſome publick Houſes for 
Feaſtings, as in Weddings, ec. 
Some alſo reckon Twenty, others 
Twenty Four Waters, Aque; all 
which were Conduits of Water. 

There were Two Septigoniums Se- 
Veri, and One of Titus. There was 
Moles Trajani, Moles Adriani, as 
Two great and ſtately Caſtles with 
Piazza's about them. 

Pliny reckon'd, as we have alrea- 


dy ſaid, Two Hundred and Thirteen 


Streets, Panvyinins does not reckon 
above Two Hundred Ten, Vidbor 
Theſe Two laſt reckon'd Eleven 
Caſtra or Camps, and Seventeen 
Fields. N 
Panvinius ſpeaks of 329 Ovens, 
as J ſaid before. * 
Olympiodorus ſays that there were 
46602 Iſlands, or ſmall Houſes in 
Rome, to which Victor agrees; but 
7 Pan- 
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Panvinius ſays only Forty One Thou- 

ſand and ſome Hundreds. Lipſius 

owns that there were no more than 

| 46602, as already ſaid. 

Tis thought that the Number of 

_ Houſes diminiſh'd after Nero's burn- 

ing of the City, becauſe they made 

| of ſeveral ſmall Houſes but One, 

ö wherein ſeveral Families liv'd upon 

| the Ground-floor. | 

| Tacitus tells us that the whole Ci- 


[ ty was not burnt, but only part of 


| Duippe inRe- it: Rome, ſays he, is divided into 


giones 14 Ro- C . 
33 Fourteen Parts call d Regions, Four 


| 
_ qua- were left intire, Three quite de- 


i intezrs ſtroy'd, and as for the other Seven, 
manebant, | 


| [pres lo tens there were but few Houſes left, all 


ALtjecke, ſeptem ſhatter'd and half burnt. | 


veliquis pt» Their Horrea or Granaries for Corn 


ca tectorum 


KF 
{ 

of 

| 
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veſtigia /»pe- did alſo take up a great Room, they 
* — were numerous. I believe there was 
# One in almoſt every Street, to the 

number of 276; they were alſo orde- 
>» red to keep things depoſited. 

I ſpoke already of their Mills, 
they were allo very numerous, 
ſince there were ſome in all the Parts 
of the Town, proportionably to the 
Numbers of the People. 


There 
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There are many other Places men- 
tion'd in Hiſtory wWhereof no account 
can be given, as are theſc, Sh 
Lavacrum Agriopinæ, Therme No- 
tati, Nymphæum Alexanart, ge ve- 
ri Septa, Agrippine Crypia, Balbi 
ſepta, Carceres, Stadium, Stagium A.- 
grippe, Prata Flaminia, Buxcta, Hl. 
va C ſaris, Auguratorium, Prata Bac- 
b 1124 | N eee 
Their Campus Martiu c muſt needs 
have been a very large Place, ſince 
their Authors tell us that Threc or 
Four Hundred Thouſand Men have 
been muſter'd there at a time, vis. 
all the Men fit for Soldiers in the 
Thirty Five Tribes; every Tribe was 
divided there into its Centuries both 
of Horſe and Foot, and every Cen- 
tury was divided from the other by a 
little Intloſure call'd Septum or Ovi- 
le, from whence every Man was mu- 
fter'd one after another, being exa- 
mined by the Cenſors, whoquettion'd 
em about their Fortune and Eſtate, 
the Number of their Family, their 
Horſes and Arms, their Age, their 
Services: That Place muſt certainly 
have been very large. 


K 4 Be- 
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Beſides that Field of Mars, or 
Campus Martius, whereon the Papes 
have fince built what they call Leonz. 
Wl na Urbs, by the Name of one Leon 
| who began it, there were ſeveral o- 
| thers empty and without Buildings, 
to the number of about Twenty, v:s. 
5 Campus Horatiorum, Ridiculi, Ful. 
| cani, Fovts, . Licinii, Campus Scele- 
ratus, where the Criminals were pu- 
| niſhed, Campus Martialis, Eſquili- 
mus, Brytianus, Codetanus, Ottavi- 
us, Fecuarius, Lanatarius, Vimina- 
tis, Agrippe, Vaticanus, Figulinus, 
Agonius, Floræ, Trigeminorum, Ce- 
| tdimontanus, Furinarum, and ſome o- 
. „ 08} 
There were alſo, beſides the Fields, 
Ten or Eleven Places, called Caſtra 
or Camps, as Caſtra Miſenatium, Ca- 
ſtra Lecticariorum, Caſtra Peregrina, 
[ Caſtra Vittimariorum, Caſira Gypti- 
; 
| 
, 


ana, Caſira Salgamatiorum, Caſtra 

| Vetera, Caſtra Silicariorum, Caſtra 
T abellariorum, Caſtra Pratoria, Ca- 

fira Equitum ſingulorum, &c. 
Some ancient Authors tell us that 


there were Twenty Gates, others ſay 
| Thirty, or Thirty Four, or Thirty 
| Scyen. 


ä Some 
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Some reckon Twenty Nine High- 


ways, others more. 

Some reckon Seven Bridges, others 
Eight. As alſo 734 Towers about 
the Walls of the Town for its De- 
fence. But theſe three laſt Articles 
do not concern our Subject, which 
is the Vacuum or Emptineſs of Old 

So that we may eaſily perceive 
Rome was not very full of Houſes. 


But before I leave this Head I muſt 


take notice that ſome think the For- 
ty Five Stews or Bawdy-houſes, Lu- 
panar ia, Were alſo Publick Buildings, 


becauſe thoſe Authors mention them 


as well as the publick Latrines or 
Houſes of Office, otherwiſe they ſay 
it was impoſſible to know preciſely 
all the private Houſes that wereſuch , 
and that it ſeems they ſhould haye 
been in greater Number, becauſe ny 
are more numerous among us. 
ſhall not pretend to decide this Point, 
altho? I believe the Romans were a 
great deal chaſter than we are, for ſe- 
veral Reaſons. Firſt, Becauſe the 
Diſcipline was more exact among 
them. Secondly, Their People were 
oblig d to marry by their Laws, I 
mean 
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We have ſeen that they did not allow 
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mean the Men, and thoſe who were ve 
ſo were ſooner admitted to Prefer. ag 
ment than others; and I find that F 
unmarry'd Men, and cven Soldiers, of 
were caſhier'd at the time of the Cen- ¶ on 


fus or Review. Now the better fort Il the 


of the People did all profeſs the Mi- H 
litary Art, tho' they were ablei'to 
exerciſe all ſorts of Civil Affairs alſo, Il the 
TR; They did nat fecd fo high I the 
as we do, being more frugal and fo! 

ber. Fourthly, They were not ſo Ph 
eaſie or rich. Fifthly, I find in their ola) 
Authors that Men could kill their 57 
Wives when drunk br taken in.Adul- ¶ Pol 
tery, or when they had robbed em; I Opp 
fo that to be ſure thoſe M omen took 
great Precaution, i non gate fab 28 fi 
temtnutæ; and as for the Free-born 
unmarry'd Women, which we call 
Maids, they A, to Death when 
guilty of Whoring ; or at leaſt it was 
a Maxim amongſt - em that they 
deſerv'd it, as we ſee by Horatius, 
faying Virginum culbæ levis una enurs 
eſt, that is to ſay, Death is too lit- 
tle a Puniſhment for a Free- born Maid 
who commits Fornication. Sixthly, 


Women of honeſt Families to con- 
verſe 
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yerſe with Men, and there was a Law 
againſt it; and I believe that thoſe 
Forcy Five Bawdy-houſes were only 
of Female Slaves, and were tolerated 
only for the uſe of Men Slaves, of 
the worſt ſort of Men. We find in 
Horace ſeveral Names of ſuch lewd 
Women, whereof he takes notice; 
they. were Slaves for the moſt part, 
thoſe Lydias, Licias, Chloes, Pho- 
loes, Amarillis, Barines, Lalages, 
Phillides, Glyceras, &c. were all 
Slaves; Serva Bryſeis niveo colore mo- 
vit Achillem. But I will not be too 
politive in that matter, and ſhall not 


oppoſe but that theſe Forty Five 


Bawdy-houſes have been as big and 
as full of Women as the Popiſh Nun- 
neries are. Seventhly, I read alſo in 
their Authors, that When One of 
their Veſtals, who were but Six in 
number, had been found in fault in 
that reſpect, ſhe was by the Law bur- 
ned alive. by, 

If any one ask where thoſe Three 
or Four Hundred Thouſand Men 


did lodge at the time of their Luſtres | 


or Reviews, if there were but about 


F ifty Thoufand Houſes, I anſwer, 


This Objection is no more againſt 
i Mme, 
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me, than againſt their own Authors, Ga 


who were contemporary, and ſay the 
that there were no more Houſes than I the 
I ſaid, and no more Streets, which Fi. 
is alſo beliey'd by their modern Au- 
thors, as Nardini, Bocchi, and Lip- ſl |* 
fius. The ſame Queſtion may be rai- Pal 
{ed againſt the modern Relations con- ] ul 
cerning the Carnaval of Venice, at 

which time there is a prodigious Con- 8 


courſe of People from all Parts; but 
eſpecially againſt what is generally I **: 
reported of Modern Rome, which 
perhaps bas not the half or the third | 
part of the Houſes the Old had. It os 
was publiſh'd by all the News Papers {7 
not long ago, that there were in the Th 
time of their Spiritual Fair or Jubilee 
about a Hundred and Fifty Thouſand Ser 
Strangers; ſo that I may ask in my 
turn, Where did all thoſe Men lodge? "I 
And I have ſo much the more Reaton 
to ask it, | becauſe theſe. did lye in 2 
Houſes and Beds, whercas. Soldiers p 
did lye under the Sky, ſub dio, gene- p 
| rally, and thoſe Luſtra or Cenſis 8 
= were made in Summer, ſo that un- IT 
l} doubtedly they did for the moſt part I _.* 
3 lye in the Fields, either in the City I Th 
or out of it, and appeared in the 
Camp 
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Campof Mars at the appointed time; 
they us'd Tents theri as we do, and 
theſe Luſtres did hold only once in 
Five Years, ſo that great Preparati- 
ons no doubt were made for them a- 
oainſt that time, as we do in our 
Fairs, and as 1s done at Rome for their 
Jubilee. | 

We have ſcen alſo that there were 
many other empty Fields in Rome, 
wherein thoſe Soldiers might encamp 
under their Tents. a; 

W hat is ſaid concerning their Lu- 
ſtres, holds alſo as to their Comitia, 
either Tributa, or Curiata, or Centu- 
riata, which were an Aſſembly or 
Meeting of all the States of their 
Thirty Five Tribes, or only of the 
Senators, or of ſome of their Centu- 
ries; thoſe Aſſemblies were nothing 
near ſo numerous as the Meeting of 1 
the Soldiers at their Luftres, ſo that 
they could eaſily find Lodgings in ll 
Rome. 7 

One thing did hinder a great many 
People from coming to Rome to ſee M 
the fine Plays and Shews, which is, dil 
that they did imitate them in the Pro- Ml 
vinces, where they had alſo their Nl 
Theatres, Cirquesand Gladiators, me 
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A Compariſon between 


all the other Spectacles, tho? not ſo 


magnificent as at Rome. 


HERE follows an Epitome of Ola 


Nome, taken out of Publius Vi ict or, 


Panvinius, and other Authors. 


Regio I. 


Vici 10. 
Adiculæ 10. 
Vicomagiſtri 48. 
Curatores 2. 

Inſulæ tria millia 250. 
Domus 250. 

Horrea 12. 

Balnca 86. 

Lacus 84. 

Piſtrina 20. 


. Regioin Ambits continet Pedes 12272, 


Regis II. 
Vici 6. 

Adiculæ . 
Vicomagiſtri 48. 
Curatores 2. 

Inſulæ 3600. 

Domus 124. 

Horrea 14. 

Balnea 32. 

Lacus 42. 


Fi- 
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re and London, 


Piſtrina I2. | 
Regio in Ambitu continet Pedes I2 300. 


Regio II. 
Vici 12. 


Adicule 12. 

Vicomagiſtri 49. 

Curatores 2. 

Inſulæ 2757.. 

Domus 60. 

Horrea 14. 

Balnca 80. 

Lacus 65. 

Piſtrina 16. 

Regio in Ambit u continet Pedes I 295 0. 


Regio IV. 

Vict 8. 
Adiculæ 8. 
Vicomagiſtri 48. 
Curatores 2. 
Inſulæ 2757. 
Domus 88. 
Horrea 18. 
Balnea 75. 1 
Lacus 86. 
Piſtrina 12. *', . 
Regio in Ambitu continet Pedes I3 000g 

alias 14000. 


Re. 
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Regio V. 


Vici 19. 
Adiculæ 15. 
Vicomagiſtri 40. 
Curatores 2. 
Inſulæ 3850. 
Domus 180. 
Horrca 22. 
Balnea 75. 
Lacus 74. 
Piſtrina 19. 
Regio in Ambitucontinet Pedes 15 900. 


Regio VI. 
Vici 17. +I 
Adiculæ 17. 
Vicomagiſtri 18. 
Curatores 2. 
Inſulæ 3043. 
Domus 146. 
Horrea 17. 
Balnea 85. 
Lacus 72. 1 
Piſtrina 16. | Vic 


Regio in Ambitucontinet Pedes I 15600 E. 


Regio VII. _ 

Vici 15. + Winſ 
Adiculæ 15. do 
Vicomagiſtri 40. Ho 
5 i | Cu- N 8 
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Curatores 2. 
Inſulæ 3085. 
Domus 130. 
Horrea 25. 
Balnea 75. 
Lacus 76. 
iſtrina 15. 
Regis 2 in Circuitu Pedes1 3700 


Regio VIII. 
Vici 34. N 
Adiculæ 29. 
Vicomagiſtri 46. 
Curatores 2. 

Inſulæ 3880. 

Domus 13. 

Horrea 18. 

Balnea 83. 

Lacus 120. 

Piſtrina 20. 

Regio in Ambitu continet Pedes 12877 


Regio IN. © 
Vici 35. 1 


Adiculz 31. dodt a 
Vicomagiſtri 48. 36. 2 
Curatores 2. ©1 

Inſulæ 2774. TE: 

Domus 120. 

Horrca 22. 


A Compariſon, lauen 


Balnea 65. 
Lacus 63. * "> 
Piſtrina 20. 


Regio habet in Ambitu Pedes 30500, 
Regio X. 


Vici 20. 

Adiculæ 20. 

Vicomagiſtri 40. 

Curatores 12. 

Inſulæ 2504. 

Domus 88. vet 

Horrea 40. x 1: Ye! 

Balnea 14. 

Lacus 89. o8Cs bu 

Piſtrina 20. 

Regio in Ambitucontinet Pedes 11 600 
alias 12600. 


Regio XI. 


Vici 18. 
Adiculæ 19. 
Vicomagiſtri 19. 
Curatores 2. 
Inſulæ 2600. 
Domus 80. 
Horrea 16. 
Balnea 15. 
Lacus 20. 


Fiſtrina 15. 


! 
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Rome and London. 
Regis R II. FD 
„„ 2 * 
Adiculæ 17. D S l. 
Vicomagiſtri 49. 
Curatores 2. 
Inſulæ 2487. 


Domus 114. 


Horrea 17. 
Balnea 63. 
Lacus 81. 
Piſtrina 20. N 
Regio habet in Ambitu Pedes 12000. | 


{ /oi8- lege NOM 
Vici 18. 
Adiculæ 17. 

Vicomagiſtri 48. 

Curatores 2. 

Inſulæ 2487. 

Domus 130. 

Horrea 25. 

Balnea 64. 

Lacus 88. 

Piſtrina 20. | | 
Continet Pedes in Ambitu 16200. 


3 Regio XIV. 
Vici 78. 
Adiculæ 78. 
icomagiſtri 48. 

Curatores . Inſulæ 


W. 
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Domus 150. Ns „ 
Horrea 22. K bi 
eos. .£ 2: zan 
Piſtrina 23. 
Regio in Ambitu habet elle 36431 8. 
86 that ' tis REY by chie Bete 
of Old Rome, and by all the Reaſons 
before alledged, that Old Rome could 
not be ſo populous as £ip/ius, Laſſius, 


and many other Authors would have 
it; and that Loyden does much ſur- 
paſs it both in Extent and e 


of People, Sc. 
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Penis 18. Line 10 3 A 
p. 118. I. 21. f. Montferras, r. Piemunt. p. 56. 
I. 9. and 10. for Eight em Nine. r: Eleven or Twelve 

fy I. 19, and 19. Dele or Flaminia. p-. 82+ in the 
Margen. & Tompre 7, Tompors, p. 3 - 16 t- afte 
another add Supported 8 El Em, 3 
129. |. 29. f. Greeting, N | 
14+ f. Severi, r. One N 1 oF — 
r. Nevasi. 


